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REVIEWS 


Travels in Northern Greece. By W. M. Leake, 
F.R.S. 4 vols. 8vo. Rodwell. 


Coronet Leake has been long and favourably 
known to the learned world by his topographical 
and antiquarian researches in the East: he has 
diligently investigated the localities of some of 
the most interesting events recorded in history, 
and has been enabled, by actual knowledge of 
the ground, to rectify the errors of ancient 
writers, who, either through carelessness or ig- 
norance, have misrepresented essential circum- 
stances in their account of battles and sieges. 
Distinguished as a tactician and engineer, Col. 
Leake examined the plains where the memorable 
struggles in Grecian history took place, and his 
work will be invaluable to all who desire to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the system of ancient 
warfare. But the antiquarian and tactician are 
not the only readers who may consult these pages 
with profit; they contain sketches of the state 
of society in Greece under the Turkish govern- 
ment—graphic delineations of the peculiar sce- 
nery of Hellas, and the northern provinces—and 
interesting notices of the language and literature 
of modern Greece. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that the lapse of thirty years between the 
completion of these travels and their publica- 
tion, has greatly diminished the interest which 
once belonged to a great portion of the subjects 
discussed. The world has heard so much of 
that sanguinary barbarian, Ali Pacha, that the 
mere mention of his name has become tiresome 
—the gallant, but savage, r.ountaineers of Suli 
have been celebrated by the pens of poets and 
historians, until their deeds have become as fa- 
niliar as our own annals; and the last free state 
in Epirus, the unfortunate Parga, is a name that 
has been associated, since Colonel Leake visited 
the country, with too many painful circum- 
stances, to be brought again before the public. 

Topographical volumes, however excellent 
and interesting, can afford few passages fit for 
extract, especially when they are composed, as 
in the present instance, not merely of descrip- 
tion, but of laborious investigations to deter- 
mine the sites mentioned by ancient writers. 
The minuteness of observation, the closeness 
of reasoning, and length of argument, how- 
ever satisfactory to the geographical student, 
must necessarily prove wearisome to the general 
reader. But there are some spots examined by 
our author, whose names, after the lapse of more 
than two thousand years, are still spell-words 
that awaken the deepest feelings. Foremost 
among these, is the pass of Thermopylae, where, 
notwithstanding the changes that have taken 
place in consequence of the accumulation of 
soil brought down from the upper country by the 
rivers, the places mentioned by Herodotus may 
still be distinctly traced. 

“The Asopus is recognized by its rocky gorge, 
through which it issues into the plain: between it 
and the Spercheius are found the two streams cor- 
responding to the Melas and Dyras, which now, in- 
stead of falling separately into the sea, unite, and 
t discharge their waters, as does the Asopus 
itself, into the Spercheius. The latter, instead of 
meeting the coast nearly opposite to Lamia, as it ap- 
Pears to have done in the time of the Persian war, 
hot only receives the Dyras, Melas, and Asopus, as 
tributary streams, but continues its course on a line 
Parallel to the pass of Thermopylz, at a distance of 








a mile from the hot sources. It then forms a delta 
in that new plain which has been created beyond the 
pass, and which has thus caused the head of the gulf 
to be removed three or four miles from its ancient 
position. The consequence is, that all the lower 
plain, although intersected with marshes at all sea- 
sons, and scarcely passable in the winter, affords in 
summer a road through it from Zitini to Mola, 
which leaves Thermopylae two or three miles on the 
right, and renders it of little or no importance as a 
pass in that season. This I had particularly occasion 
to remark on my former visit to Thermopyle and 
Zitani, which was in the month of July.” 

From the pass where the great stand was 
made for European civilization against Asiatic 
barbarism, we turn to the plains in which Gre- 
cian freedom was cloven down. ‘“ The valley of 
Cheroneia,” says Colonel Leake, “is at the en- 
trance of the extensive and fertile plains of 
Beeotia, and most conveniently situated for ob- 
serving all the entrances into them from the side 
of Phocis ; it often became the scene of military 
operations, though, unfortunately for history, 
the most remarkable of them did not occuruntil 
after the time of the best historians.” 

The historians who have described the battle 
that rendered the Macedonian monarchy su- 
preme over Greece, have, unfortunately, been so 
loose and inaccurate in their accounts, that it is 
scarcely possible to trace the movements of the 
hostile armies. But we have, in Plutarch, the 
narrative of an engagement, hardly less memo- 
rable, between Mithridates and Sylla, which ap- 
pears to have been drawn up by Sylla himself, 
or one of his confidential officers. Colonel Leake 
has examined the ground, and shown the cause 
and results of the manceuvres of the Romans 
and Asiatics: the passage is too long for quota- 
tion, but it deserves the attention both of histo- 
rical and military students. 

On the plains of Marathon our author made a 
discovery, which tends to confirm the veracity of 
Herodotus. 

“While I was employed on the summit of the 
Sords, as the tumulus of the Athenians is called, my 
servant amused himself in gathering, at the foot of 
the barrow, a great number of small pieces of black 
flint which happened to strike his observation. These 
flints are so numerous, and have been so evidently 
chipped by art into their present form, like gun- 
flints, that there is good reason for believing them to 
have been the heads of arrows discharged by the 
Persians who fought at Marathon, and to have been 
interred with the Athenians, after having been gather- 
ed from every part of the plain, after the battle: 
Herodotus shows, that some of the Barbarians were 
armed in this manner, though his remark is applied 
not to the army of Darius, but to that of Xerxes. 
Flint of this kind, if produced in any of the adja- 
cent parts of Greece, is at least very rare. I have 
heard that arrow heads of bronze have also been 
found here, but we searched for them without suc- 
cess.” 

Delphi, the sacred capital of all the republics, 
the very heart of the confederation of Grecian 
states—the great temple and oracle—the moun- 
tain of Parnassus, and the Crisszean plain—are 
names with which every ear is familiar. From 
the description given of them, it would seem 
that nature herself had pointed out the locality 
as the metropolis of a national worship. 

“One of the most remarkable features in the site 
of Delphi, is the great ridge on the western side, 
which advances from the rocks of Parnassus, and 
terminates abruptly towards the Pleistus, which sepa- 
rates that termination from the opposite precipices 











of Mount Cirphis. This western ridge being higher 
than any part of the site of Delphi, unless it be the 
ground immediately at the foot of the rocks, is not 
beneficial to the place, inasmuch as it concentrates the 
heat, intercepts the imbét, and prevents the western 
breezes from moderating the heat in summer, which, 
notwithstanding an elevation of twelve or fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea, is rendered excessive by 
the reflection of the sun from the great south-wall 
of cliffs at the back of the site. The Kastrites ac- 
cordingly describe the air as heavy in summer, but 
complain still more of the terrible gales which in 
winter often draw through the Parnassian valley. 

“ But though the western range may not improve 
the climate of Delphi, the exclusion of the city from 
the view of the Crisszan plain and bay which it 
caused, added greatly to the singularJy wild and se- 
questered nature of the place, so well suited to assist 
in producing those effects to which all the resources 
of Grecian art and priestcraft were here directed. 
Even by preventing the persons in the theoria, or 
processions which landed at Cirrha, from beholding 
the city at a distance, it contributed to the same 
objects. There are two roads by which they may 
have approached: either following the valley of 
the Pleistus until they passed the straits at the 
end of the western ridge, when they would have seen 
the buildings at a great height above them, and 
rather in too confused and compressed a manner ; 
or by the modern road from Krissé, which crosses, 
in a hollow, the middle of the western ridge, ex- 
actly in the position where the magnificent view 
which then suddenly opened upon them for the first 
time, was seen in the most advantageous point, and 
at a distance calculated to produce the most striking 
effect. By this route, therefore, I have little doubt 
that the theoria approached, and formed a pageant 
probably not exceeded in magnificence by any of the 
ceremonies of antiquity, not even the Panathenaic 
procession to the Parthenon.” 


From one spot consecrated to poetry, we pass 
to another scarcely less celebrated—the fountain 
of Arethusa, in the island of Ithaca. 

“The spring is in a ravine midway between the 
shore and a long perpendicular cliff which closes the 
ravine, at a distance of a mile from the sea. This 
precipice forms the point of junction between Mount 
Merovigli and a range of hills which follow the eas- 
tern and southern shore of the island. In seasons of 
rain a torrent falls in a cascade over the precipice, 
and from its foot descends rapidly between slopes 
covered with vines, corn, and fig trees, and leaving 
the pigadhi or fountain on its left, joins the sea at 
port Lia. The fountain is a natural and never- 
failing reservoir in a cavern, before which a wall has 
been built with a trough for the convenience of 
watering cattle. There is every reason to believe 
that this is really the fountain Arethusa intended by 
Homer, and that the precipice above it is the rock 
Corax, which the poet had in view in describing the 
station of the swineherd Eumeus. Such a source of 
water must always have been valuable and celebrated 
in this thirsty land; the cliff is sufficiently remark- 
able to have deserved the poet’s notice, and the sta- 
tion of Eumeus, as I before remarked, was evidently 
at the southern extremity of the island. It would 
even seem that the poet alluded to this precipice 
when he represented Ulysses as confirming the as- 
surances which he gives to the incredulous Eumzus 
of the approaching return of his master, by permit- 
ting the swineherd to throw him over the ‘great 
rock’ if his words should prove false. Near the 
pigédhi is another smaller cavern, which also con- 
tains water. 

* Below them the torrent continues its rapid course 
to the sea along a narrow glen, where a deep channel 
in the lime-stone rock is overhung with the trees 
which cover all the heights around, and which con- 
sists chiefly of lentisk, agnus-castus, myrtle, and 
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holly-oak. The scenery of the Arethusa and Corax 
is very beautiful, not only in its nearer features, but 
as commanding a noble prospect of the sea, of the 
Echinades, and of the coasts of Acarnania and 
/Etolia, seen through the openings of the woody pre- 
cipices. The port of Lia is well sheltered from the 
north by an island, on either side of which there isa 
convenient access to the harbour, and a considerable 
depth of water near the shore, as in every part of the 
coast of Ithaca. The island is covered with brush- 
wood, and is upwards of a mile in circumference ; it 
is called Parapigddhi, from its position with respect 
to the fountain, of which the pure and never-failing 
supply is as useful to ships as to shepherds.” 

The last poetic site that we shall notice, is the 
vale of Tempe, whose beauties scarcely seem to 
have been exaggerated by the countless ancient 
writers who have celebrated their praise. 

“The walk of one hour and eight minutes from 
the foot of the mountain of Ambelakia to the eastern 
extremity of the pass, with a horse whose pace I 
have measured, will give a distance of about four 
miles and a half for the length of the road through 
Tempe. In this space the opening between Ossa 
and Olympus is in some points less than 100 yards, 
comprehending in fact no more than the breadth of 
a road, in addition to that of the river, which is here 
much compressed within its ordinary breadth in the 
plains, and not more than 50 yards across. On the 
northern bank there are places where it seems im- 
possible that a road could ever have existed, so that 
the communication was probably maintained an- 
ciently as it is now, by means of two bridges, or by 
ferries. It is evident, at least, from the marks of 
wheels, and the Latin inscription, that the via mili- 
taris, or main route, was in the present track. 

“ In some parts of the pass there is sufficient space 
for little grassy levels, and even in the narrowest 
places the river’s bank is overshaded by large plane 
trees throwing out their roots into the stream. In 
the meadows where the ground admits it, are copses 
of evergreens, in which Apollo’s own Daphne is 
mixed with the wild olive, the arbutus, the agnus 
castus, the paliurus, and the lentisk, festooned in 
many places with wild grapes and other climbers. 
The limestone cliffs rise with equal abruptness on 
either side, but their white and bare sides are beau- 
tifully relieved by patches of dwarf oaks, velanid- 
hiés, and a variety of the common shrubs of Greece, 
while occasional openings afford a glimpse of some 
of the nearer heights of the two mountains, clothed 
with large oaks and firs; in other places, where both 
sides of the ravine are equally precipitous, a small 
portion of the zenith only is visible.” 

Although the sketches of society and manners 
in these volumes are, for the most part, out of 
date, we may give the description of the monks 
of Mount Athos, who are, we believe, pretty 
much the same now as they were when Col. 
Leake visited them. 

“Most of the monasteries, if not all, have a debt, 
for which they pay a high interest, and like some 
larger communities find this part of their yearly ob- 
ligations more burthensome than their direct taxes 
and current expenses, 

“The inhabitants of Mount Athos are assembled 
of course from all parts of Turkey, and consist chiefly 
of men in the decline of life, who retire hither from 
motives of piety, or more commonly for the sake of 
securing the remainder of their days from the dan- 
gers of Turkish despotism, Any man who brings 
money with him is welcome; if old, he is not re- 
ceived without it, but the young and laborious are 
admitted free of expense, and after serving for some 
years as cosmics they become caloyers. As these 
persons merely seek their living, they are generally 
of the lowest classes. Not a few of every period of 
life are fugitives from the effects of their own crimes, 
or from Turkish vengeance, whether just or unjust. 
Hence it seldom happens at present, though it was 
probably otherwise during the Byzantine empire, 
that more than a few of the monks in each monastery 
know anything beyond the liturgy, the remainder 
being at the utmost just able to read the church ser- 
vice. Several were pointed out to me, who having 
formerly become Musulmans and then repented, 
have fled to this place as the only one where they 
¢an return to the church and save themselves from 





the punishment which awaits the Turkish apostate. 
Not long since a young Jew of Saloniki came to the 
Oros to embrace Christianity and the monastic 
life; but as soon as he had been well clothed, 
returned to Saloniki, and there received new favours 
from the Jews for renouncing Christianity. One 
of the monks of Vatopédhi, who had been instru- 
mental to his first conversion, informs me that he 
found this Jew soon after at Adrianople practising 
asa physician. A young Turk of Constantinople, 
who, being the son of a Janissary of the Patriarch, 
had been brought up in the constant view of the cere- 
monies of thechurch, and had thus becomethoroughly 
acquainted with them, finding himselftotally destitute 
on his father’s death, came to Vatopédhi and served 
for three years as an ép7mepoc, or one of the priests 
who take their turns to say the daily mass, and who 
have frequent opportunities of sharing in the gifts of 
pilgrims or others. After having conformed himself 
during that period to all the forms of confession as 
well as to the usual mortifications, such as an occa- 
sional retirement to a hermitage to live on bread and 
water, he became tired at length of such a life, and 
desirous of spending some of the piastres which he 
had collected. Presenting himself therefore one day 
to the Igamenos, he asked his commands for Constan- 
tinople, stating that he had now finished his affairs 
at the Oros,and that his name was once more Ismail. 
These tricks are the more ridiculous at Vatopédhi, 
as this monastery is noted for the strictness of its 
discipline. It is probably a consequence of their 
diet that cutaneous disorders and ruptures are very 
common among the monks in general.” 

The maps and plans, by which these volumes 
are illustrated, have been manifestly prepared 
with the most scrupulous care. ‘There is, be- 
sides, a large collection of ancient inscriptions, 
which cannot fail to interest the antiquarian and 
the classical scholar. 








Practical Observations on Homeopathy, §c. $e. 
By W. Broackes, M.R.C.S. Wilson. 


Or a verity, Dr. Hahnemann and his disciples 
are right. There is no specific (for folly, at least,) 
more certain, and prompt,—aye, and more 
agreeable, too, than the application of another 
folly, “whose symptoms bear the greatest re- 
semblance to those which characterize the natu- 
ral disease.” The regular practitioner, who 
goes through the world administering that nau- 
seous and drastic medicament,—the truth,—will 
make more enemies than cures; especially if he 
is weak enough to drench his customers by the 
eight-ounce phial. But he who foils the enemy 
with his own weapons, and who, without frighten- 
ing the poor patient out of his modicum of wits, 
gently insinuates another well-conditioned error, 
“which, from its greater intensity, and by reason 
of its similitude,” may substitute itself for the 
error which is to be extirpated, will seldom fail 
to effect the desired cure; or, at all events, 
unless he manages the matter very clumsily, 
will escape without being put into the pillory 
for his trouble. This is a clue to the success 
of Homeeopathy,—the legitimate successor of 
the last defunct humbug, which it has, perhaps, 
contributed to supersede. Two old women and 
a cat, have been said to suffice for the foun- 
dation of a new sect; yet what an infinite com- 
bination of human wisdom, and of divine bene- 
volence and power, have been necessary to in- 
troduce true religion, and how little progress is 
yet made towards the completion of the work! 


Truth ’s a horse medicine,— and for man’s use 

Too rough and potent; e’en a moderate dose 
The nation’s brains, like opium, will confuse, 

And wring its nerves with most convulsive throes. 
Diluted with much popular abuse, 

The smallest grain ’s enough to ‘ stink i’ th’ nose ;’ 
Therefore wise statesmen watch o’er the supplies, 
And curb the import by a strict excise. 


Here, again, the homceopathics have the ad- 
vantage. ‘Their drugs,” says our author, “ are 
given in so highly attenuated a form, that they are 
perfectly free from taste, and are at the same 


time agreeable, from the manner in which they | those who have any scientific acquaintance with 








are exhibited.” Now, though this, as far as 
humbug is concerned, is an unnecessary precau- 
tion, the article being so palatable, that it may 
in apothecary’s phraseology, be “thrown in” hy 
the handful; yet, in the case in question the 
benefit of dilution, and the efficacy of millionth- 
grain doses, cannot be too highly lauded. Every- 
body knows that the same quantity of prussic 
acid which, taken pure, would kill an elephant 
may be eaten with impunity when mixed and 
subdivided through a due quantity of custard - 
so also with respect to truth—but the reader 
may make his own application, and leave us to 
pursue our homeeopathics, without further ex. 
ordium. 

In matters of science and philosophy, the 
greatest absurdities are not always the most easy 
to confute. Where error is concealed by some 
little admixture with reason, there will be found 
sufficient data, common to the disputants on both 
sides the question, to allow of their minds coming 
into some sort of contact, and to establish con- 
ceded premises leading to an intelligible con- 
clusion. Such premises may be sifted, and the 
conclusion wrestled with on a rational principle, 
But when folly is pure and unmixed—when it 
sets at nought the experience of all mankind— 
when it denies or contradicts all the elementary 
facts and axioms on which the species are uni- 
versally agreed, reasoning is mere loss of time, 
and confutation impossible. In such cases as 
this, there is nothing left for it, but to laugh the 
parties out of their self-conceit ; or, if the matter 
be of a graver tendency, to charitably shut them 
up ina madhouse. ‘This we take to be exactly 
the case of the new doctrine of physic, which is 
just now making so much noise in the world of 
fashion, and getting possession of that portion of 
the community, who, being seldom called upon 
to use the reasoning faculty, and never having 
had an intellectual driliing in the pursuit of 
professional studies, are the ready-made vic- 
tims of every deceit,—the credulous partizans of 
every imposture. From St. John Long to Dr. 
Hahnemann, the progression is natural. It is 
right and fitting that those who submitted their 
backs to the Herculean remedies of the defunct 
empiric, should confidently fly to his living sue- 
cessors, and trust to the “ eight millionth part of 
a drop” of something or of nothing, to cure the 
most inveterate diseases. The poetic propriety 
of this transition is the more complete, as it is 
not less violent in theory than in practice. For 
there is not a greater difference between the po- 
tential and potent cauteries of the former im- 
postor, and the Liliputian doses of his new light 
successors, than exists between the dogma of 
counter-irritation, and that of homeopathy. 
Those, therefore, who without examination, or 
the power even of comprehending the theory, 
submitted themselves to the flaying alive prac- 
tices of St. John Long, are the very properest 
persons in the world to place an equally blind 
and unhesitating confidence in the professors 
who the most flatly contradict him. ‘This class 
of personages must be left to their fate ; they 
are beyond the reach of cure, and expostulation 
is lost upon them. But the delusion is not con- 
fined exclusively to such persons; it is therefore 
necessary to go a little deeper into the matter. 

Terence has described the attempt to be deli- 
rious reasonably, as the most hopeless of specula- 
tions; and yet nothing is more common than to 
see those, whom too much learning hath made 
mad, clothing their hallucinations with mode and 
figure, after the most approved Aristotelian rules, 
—a lamentable proof of the inefficiency of art and 


discipline, to supply that natural strength of 


mind, which alone enables its possessors to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood, and the forms of 
logic from the substance of ratiocination. To 
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the subject, it is known, that the truth of Dr. 
Hahnemann’s theory is incompatible with the 
whole doctrine of physiology. “ That it opposes 
all previous opinions and established maxims,” 
we quote from the volume before us,) “and 
that it shows a perfect disregard to all that has 
been taught on medicine for many centuries, is 
most true;” yet, after this admission, we are 
coolly required to put our trust in a series of 
assumed facts, as much at variance with the 
common experience of mankind, as they are 
contradictory to everything that is known of the 
laws of living function. Dr. Hahnemann, it 
should be stated, is a learned man, regularly 
educated, who has employed a long series of 
years in making what he calls experiments on 
the living body, and in drawing conclusions from 
them, which he calls a system. We have not 
the slightest doubt of his good faith; though 

thaps he, like others, may have been occa- 
sionally led by fanaticism to embroider a little 
here and there. We are pretty certain, how- 
ever, that he imagines he cures diseases by his 
new method; the same, too, may be said of 
some of his professional followers; and it is 
this that in our minds makes the curiosity 
of the case. What on earth can be the pecu- 
liarity of disposition, that renders some men so 
singularly liable to this sort of day-dreaming? 
and what can be the reason, why the people 
of Germany are so especially liable to the 
disease? In other countries, it is sporadic, 
and it rarely extends far beyond the person in 
whom it arises; but in Germany, it is an epide- 
mic; and it spreads with a rapidity and univer- 
sality proportioned to its extravagance. We 
heartily wish that some honest, truth-telling 
German, constitutionally insusceptible to the 
poison, would point out to us, what it is in the 
intellectual complex of his countrymen, which 
sets them thus dancing after the Mesmers, the 
Hahnemanns, the Kants, and the Munzers, and 
renders them incapable of seeing anything out 
of the circle of the one idea that takes possession 
of them. Is this a congenital, or an acquired 
peculiarity ?—and in either case, what are its re- 
mote causes? The knowledge that such an in- 
fimity exists, and that it is capable of oversetting 
the best disciplined minds, and depriving them 
of the use of their reasoning powers, without 
depriving them of the power of syllogizing, is a 
most necessary addition to the science of mind; 
and it has yet, we believe, to be learned by a 
great many of the leaners on authority. 

But, to come to specialities: we know nothing 
of the author, whose work has led us into these 
reflections; and we make it a rule to give a 
writer credit for honest intention, till we are 
compelled to abandon the position as untenable. 
It is very possible that W. Broackes, M.R.C.S. 
may be what he professes, a converted antipa- 
thic, an old medical practitioner, and a young 
author. He may, for aught we know, be an 
honest enthusiast ; and his modesty may be un- 
affected, and his faith sincere. But, if he were 
the reverse of all this, his book could not bear 
stronger marks of the beast—could not be more 
empirical, or more level to the capacities of 
those who have no capacities to aim at. Thus, 
at the very outset, he endeavours to seduce the 
non-professional reader into an undue reliance 
on his own powers of investigation, and to en- 
rs him into passing a judgment on matters 
“above his sphere.” 

“To come to a just conclusion,” he says, “on 
their respective merits [those of the two opposed 
systems], it is not essential to possess any ad- 
vanced knowledge on medical subjects—far from 
It: for professional men, as I have frequently 
ad occasion to observe, are much less likely 
than others to decide correctly in such a case as 
the present” —(this, if he refers to personal expe- 





rience, is, at least, candid). But, is not this as- 
serting that the man who understands the sub- 
ject is more likely to be the victim of prejudice, 
than he who does not? whereas, there is, in re- 
ality, no prejudice so difficult to eradicate, as 
that of ignorance in favour of the marvellous, 
“ The prejudices of their education (he adds), 
and consequent bias of their minds, inducing 
them to determine at all events [i. e. fraudulently 
and knowingly,] in favour of the old and esta- 
blished mode of practice” —a pretty modest esti- 
mate of the morals of his professional colleagues! ! 
The next startling trait of quackery is as follows: 
“ Until the introduction of homeopathy, a 
spirit of slumber in the science of medicine ap- 
pears to have oppressed our faculties: several 
centuries have elapsed without any decided 
efforts being made to improve the existing sys- 
tem,” &c.: and this is said in the 19th century, 
and of that epoch which includes the interval 
from John Hunter to Astley Cooper and Brodie, 
and embraces within its grasp, Cullen, Bichat, 
Jenner, Abernethy, Wilson Philip, Bostock, 
Broussais, and the long list of monographists, 
who have almost changed the entire physiognomy 
of the medical sciences, and whose improvements 
have contributed to the lengthening of the pro- 
bable life of every human being among the civi- 
lized nations of Europe! Then, again, our author 
boasts of his experitmenta in corpore vili—his 
‘extensive dispensary practice,” and of the pa- 
tients who, at their personal risk, taught him his 
wisdom in homeeopathics, ‘“ without the slightest 
idea that any but the usual remedies were admi- 
nistered.” Kind-hearted soul! Next, his readers 
are informed, of “the almost innumerable diffi- 
culties, which arise in the application of the 
system, notwithstanding its apparent simplicity :” 
the system, namely, to judge of the merits of 
which, “it is not essential to possess any ad- 
vanced knowledge.” If this be not the puff 
direct, we know not what is. 

We are further told, that the homeopathic 
remedies “ are merely stripped of their bodies— 
of their matter, that the spirit only may be em- 
ployed.” We recommend this passage to Lord 
Brougham for the next edition of his Natural 
Theology, observing only, en passant, that the 
new mode of stripping spirits of their bodies is 
as old as the piratical practice of making men 
walk the plank, and diluting their material 
elements in that million of millionth multiple— 
‘the multitudinous sea.” 

But the great distinguishing feature of the vo- 
lumeis, the illustrative cases. Nothing, we admit, 
is more common, than for the professors of puffery 
to stuff their volumes with these proofs of their 
process ; still, there is no one among them, who 
claims to be a regular practitioner, but intro- 
duces his reader into his horse-armoury, and dis- 
plays before him, in goodly array, the manifold 
weapons with which he has achieved his victo- 
ries over disease and death. Of this, however, 
our author makes a most suspicious mystery. 
In one case, he tells us, “ I ordered two of the 
powders to be administered:” in another, he 
says, ‘* by following the course I prescribed, he 
was perfectly recovered in one month, to the 
utter astonishment,” &c.; and, in a third, “I 
furnished him a packet of the homeopathic 
powders, and, at the end of a week,” &c. &c.— 
Shade of the illustrious Brodum, hide your 
diminished head! You treated your non-profes- 
sional readers with far less dexterity :—but, 
“ something too much of this.” 

There are, perhaps, among our more recent 
friends and subscribers, some individuals, who 
do not know what this homceopathy means; 
and who, if they are not likely to confound it, 
as the French peasants did the curate’s clock, 
with the gabelle, at least would civilly desire some 
explanation of its import. For their information, 





it may be as well briefly to re-state a few of the 
leading peculiarities of the doctrine, rather than 
to refer to a former article on the subject, which 
may not be at hand (No. 309). 

Be it known, therefore (if known it is not 
already), that the word is of Greek derivation, 
and alludes to the fundamental axiom of the 
system, that diseases are not, as heretofore, to 
be combatted by their contraries, but by reme- 
dies, which, having the power of exciting symp- 
toms similar to those of the disease, would suffice 
to give the patient the ailment, if he had it not 
already. Now, this sounds suiliciently para- 
doxical in itself; but, “the villany of it” stops 
not there. Symptoms being, not the disease 
itself, but only the sensible effects by which we 
know it to be present, the practising at them 
necessitates the confounding things essentially 
different. A headache, for instance, is a symp- 
tom of fifty different derangements of health, of 
the most opposite nature, and requiring the most 
opposite treatments. Yet, if the homeopathic 
doctor knows any drug that happens to give a 
man a headache, who never had one before, 
that, he affirms, is precisely the drug the best 
suited for curing his headache when it comes (as 
the children say) of its own accord. In this the- 
ory there is a great practical easement to the 
physician, however it may fare with the patient. 
It supersedes, at a blow, the laborious and difti- 
cult study of the causes of disease: the science 
of cetiology vanishes into thin air.* No mat- 
ter what internal lesion a symptom may indicate ; 
nothing more is necessary than to find the drug 
that can also produce it, and—“ Heigh, presto, be- 
gone,” the disease is cured! Under these cireum- 
stances, it must be pleasant to learn, that ‘‘ca- 
momile flowers produce fourteen hundred and 
eighty-one symptoms, and elder flowers two hun- 
dred and sixteen.” —Edinburgh Med. and Surg. 
Journ. 1827. It must, therefore, be very hard, if 
these common herbs alone will not banish more 
than half the ills that flesh is heir to. Well might 
the Salernitan poet exclaim— 

Why should man die (so doth the sentence say) 
When sage grows in his garden day by day? 
See Regiment of Health. 

If camomile cure 1481 diseases, there is no 
reason why sage may not do the same, and, 
moreover, all others beside ;—but the marvel is 
yet far greater. In order to produce these won- 
derful effects, the reduction of the quantity of 
the drugs, by watery dilution, to a mimimum, 
is an essential. “The minute particles, to 
which they are reduced, form a very valuable 
part of the system. One grain of the medicines, 
divided into several hundred [parts ?], is found 
to act more beneficially and more mildly upon 
the human frame, to continue that action longer, 
nay, for days, and, occasionally, even for weeks, 
and to produce an action which several grains, 
given according to the old system, would have 
failed to produce.” This, however, is an under- 
statement of our Doctor's: there are drugs 
which are given, as we have already hinted, in 
doses of the eight millionth part of a grain. 
From this “fact” it is scarcely a step to Ro- 
chester’s quack remedy—an empty bottle closely 
corked ; which he directed to be administered 
by boring a small hole in the cork, and inverting 
the phial over a glass of water, while the patient 
counts twenty. Accordingly, it has been 
shrewdly said, that this system should not be 
called homeopathic, but oudenopathic,} as being 
obviously incapable of producing any effect 
whatever. We earnestly implore our readers to 
believe that we are serious in this statement. 





* The homeeopathics, it is true, have their notions on 
this subject: for they attribute all diseases to the itch. 
The natural cure, therefore, is the one which they seem 
to have adopted,—namely, the sending their patients to 
« Old Scratch,” 

4 See Athenzum, No. 309. 

t From the Greek ovdey signifying “ nothing.” 
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There are hundreds of persons, medical as well 
as non-medical, who believe in such a monstrous 
absurdity, thus rivalling the theological swallow 
of him whose faith was founded in the impossi- 
bility of his creed.t But we shall be told that, 
marvellous as such things seem, they are never- 
theless true ;—that experiments have been mul- 
tiplied, that cures have been verified by compe- 
tent witnesses, and that to doubt is to sink into 
the lowest abyss of Pyrrhonism. To this invin- 
cible argument, from which it is insinuated that 
there is no appeal, we have only to reply, that 
the same sort of facts, and the same sort of 
cures have been boasted, in hundreds of instances, 
in behalf of every possible medical system, and 
of every drug that has been vaunted, in turn, by 
regular and by irregular practitioners, and then 
have “ died and been forgot.” Animal magnet- 
ism, Hohenlohe-ism, metallic tractors, the royal 
touch, sympathetic salves, and innumerable 
other exploded nostrums, and refuted hum- 
bugs, have been advanced on the strength ofthe 
same vouchers, backed by the same irrecusable 
authorities. Against such proofs nothing can 
prevail, but—common sense, and the old truth- 
teller, ‘Time, who, in the long run, never fails to 
do ample justice by all such pretensions. 

We have entered something more atlength on 
this subject than is our habit on questions of me- 
dicine, because the occasion was favourable for 
exposing those prevalent vices of society, quack- 
ery and credulity; and because the work before 
us professes to appeal to the public. 

On this appeal we must observe, that, though 
it asserts the all-sufficiency of the non-medical 
intellect to comprehend the subject, it really 
affords no materials for that intellect to exer- 
cise its powers on. The work, from beginning 
to end, is made up of hardy, but naked asser- 
tion. The most material part of the facts, 
on which the author grounds that personal 
confidence, which he seeks to inspire in others, 
is withheld from his readers, “ under the im- 
pression that they would not be understood.” 
The cases being “ stripped of their technica- 
lities,” they afford no means for identifying 
the diseases; and, the remedies being also 
concealed, they yield no data on which the 
reader can exercise his own judgment, or seek 
information from his professional adviser. We 
rise from the perusal, precisely as we sat down, 
with the knowledge that such startling doctrines 
are preached, and that, too, by men of intellec- 
tual station, and that cures are asserted to have 
been performed under their direction :—no more: 
but the whole is so arranged, that the unprac- 
tised and unsuspicious reader is led to imagine 
that he has been using his judgment—to think 
that he has been thinking. The only real 
argument adduced, is that of authority: the 
author tells us, that “a few months ago there 
were but two homeopathic practitioners in 
London, there are now eight.” We admit, 
and have already admitted, the fact, that a 
few men of professional station countenance 
and advocate homeeopathy; nor do we mean 
to assert, much less to insinuate, that such 
men are either knaves or fools. But, in the 
marvellous and mysterious, there is an attrac- 
tion for some minds, against which the steadiest 
general powers, native or acquired, are no safe- 
guards. In such minds there is a singular apti- 
tude to dwell upon those appearances which 
favour this appetite, and to repudiate or to over- 
look whatever controuls it. There is no known 
error, which has for a while attracted general 
attention, that cannot boast of great names 
amongst its supporters; but the argument of 
their example, often and strenuously as it is put 
forward, is worth just nothing at all. 

Neither are those things called “ medical 


¢ Credo quia impossibile est. 











facts,” even when fully and fairly stated, always 
worthy of implicit belief; and it is on this point 
that the public are especially liable to be the 
dupes of their ignorance. Every such niedical 
fact involves, at least, two matters of judgment— 
of opinion ;—first, that the patient really had the 
imputed disease,—and, secondly, that it was the 
drug, and no other cause, that worked the im- 
puted cure. Of the first of these judgments 
there is not, nor can there be, any absolute cer- 
tainty. On present diseases ‘ doctors” noto- 
riously and daily “ differ” ; but, when the mala- 
dies have passed away, they leave behind them 
no data for personal examination. Of the occa- 
sional fallacy of the second judgment, we have 
continual proofs in the ultimate failure of re- 
medies, which have enjoyed great temporary 
vogue—demonstrating that the most honest and 
enlightened physicians may be the dupes of 
their own enthusiasm, and of their confidence in 
results, which, however valueless, have, at all 
events, cost them much effort to attain. So 
much doubt do these sources of error throw 
upon the best-established cases, that time alone 
can verify the value of any medical discovery ; 
and the once eminent Dr. Fordyce was so annoyed 
with this constant disappointment in pseudo- 
appeals to the senses, that he indulged in a habit 
of expressing his contempt for the generality of 
the so called “ medical facts,” in language which 
the delicacy of modern ears forbids us to repeat. 
For our own parts, we should as soon put confi- 
dence in the miracles of the Abbé Paris as in 
the best-attested cases, when opposed to the dic- 
tates ofcommon sense and general laws of science. 
There are more things, it is true, in heaven and 
earth, than are dreamed of in man’s philosophy ; 
but there is not the less strong primd facie evi- 
dence against whatever contradicts the course 
of experience. It is precisely as the marvel- 
lous becomes more salient, that a wise man 
would be more guarded against yielding to its 
tickling excitement; but precisely as this quality 
abounds, the generality of mankind are disposed 
to give themselves up unreservedly to its solici- 
tations. This is a truth applicable in graver 
cases than that of homeeopathics and infinites- 
imal doses. We make the followers of Dr. 
Hahnemann a free present of it, though we have 
our doubts whether they will be much the better 
for the gift—that, however, is their affair. 








A Description of the Part of Devonshire border- 
ing on the Tamar and the Tavy: its Natural 
History, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
Scenery, Antiquities, Biography of Eminent 
Persons ; in a Series of Letters to R. Southey, 
Esq. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. Murray. 

Tuere is not a finer hair-line than that which 

divides such antiquarian researches as are useful 

and interesting, from wearisome and unprofitable 
trifling, unless it be that which separates minute 
and simple description of actual, humble, every- 
day life, from what the sarcastic, having searched 

the dictionary in vain, have characterized by a 

word of their own—twaddle. The line, however, 

though fine, is clear and decided ; to keep within 
it, when treating of such subjects, is, in our opi- 
nion, an evidence of great power. 

We will not apply our remark in its extreme 
sense to the volumes before us; but, neverthe- 
less, we must apply it in spirit. They contain 
a little of what is curious in antiquarianism, and 
pleasant in description, and fascinating in tradi- 
tion, and kind-hearted in anecdotes of every-day 
characters: but this is all so entangled and 
massed together with prejudice and weakness, 
and so spun out with verbiage, that nineteen out 
of every twenty of those who read, will close the 
work with feelings of fatigue and dissatisfac- 
tion, We are sorry to say this, because we owe 








some pleasant hours to Mrs. Bray for her clever 
tales; but her materials would have borne com- 
pression into one volume, and there are portions 
of the work which offer tempting opportunities 
to the graceless race of mockers. The best por- 
tions are the pixy tales, and the fragments of 
Druid superstition, and a few visits to old houses 
—one of these (to Sydenham) we had thought to 
extract—but it reads better as a part of her work 
than it would do standing alone in our columns, 








History and Description of Modern Wines. By 
C. Redding. 2nd edit. Whittaker. 

Tuts subject was so fully considered in our exa- 
mination of Dr. Bowring’s Report, (page 6,) that 
we should have been content merely to have 
announced the publication of this second edition 
of Mr. Redding’s work, but for some curious 
facts put forward in the preface. Mr. Redding, 
it appears, has been censured for something said 
in his first edition, respecting the trade in port 
wine. “I intended,” he observes, “ in that work, 
to give opinions without encumbering the subject 
with the data on which they were founded ; 
those opinions having been questioned, I now 
adduce facts.” Some of the latter are curious; 
for example, here are the Exports from Oporto 
to the Channel Islands, contrasted with the Im- 
ports from the Channel Islands to London, 


Pipes exported Pipes imported 
from Oporto to the from the Channel 
Channel Islands. Islands to London. 
1826....000- BB wcccccccceccces - 29% 


1827 2.22 cece DDecccccccccccccee 99 
1828... cecece Tdsccccccccsccvees U0 
1829... .ccece Decccccccccccceee 90 
1830... .cccce Deccercccccccceee 147 
L831... cece Oeecececccecccees 143 
1832... .cce0e Oecccsececeseseeedb3 
1833...2c000 Dsccecececceceese8b2! 

Mr. Redding's argument appears to have been 
that cheap French wines are, in this country, 
commonly substituted for Port wine; of this 
there can be no doubt, and to such substitution 
there can be no objection, except that if we are 
to drink French wines, we may as well pay the 
price of them, and not double that price. When 
the difference of duty payable on French and Por- 
tuguese wines existed, the loss to the revenue in 
consequence of this juggle must have been very 
considerable. ‘In 1812, (says Mr. Redding,) 
about 135 pipes and twenty hogsheads were ex- 
ported from Oporto into the Channel Islands, 
but 2545 pipes and 162 hogsheads were imported 
from these Islands into London, the duty being 
then 11s. 5d. French, and 7s. 7d. Portuguese 
per gallon, the difference exceeding the cost- 
price of such wines.” 

It may be further observed, that it is stated 
by Dr. Bowring, that imitations of Port, Sherry, 
and Madeira, are prepared and brandied for ex- 
portation through Cette. The extent to which 
this sort of deception used to be carried, is further 
set forth by Mr. Redding: “ Wines,” he ob- 
serves, “ were always designated ‘ French’ by law, 
if they came from France, in order to secure the 
high rate of duty attached to them. The very same 
wines coming from Spain, as Spanish, were only 
liable to a duty, from 1786 to 1793, of 321. 16s. 6d., 
while French wines paid 49/. 14s. 446d. per tun. A 
house at Bristol, for years before and up to the time 
of the French revolutionary war, drove a thriving 
trade by getting the wines of Roussillon from Port 
Vendres into Rosas, and then shipping them to Eng- 
land. The warehouses used for this purpose are yet 
in existence.” : 

The necessary consequence of our communi- 


cation with the continent, the equalization of 


the duties, and the general diffusion of informa- 
tion on the subject, leads, as Mr. Redding 
fairly states, “to the inquiry, whether wines that 
have been drunk in this country as good Port, will 
not be consumed under their own names very soon, 
at half the price of Oporto wine. There can be 
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little doubt but they will. The alteration and equa- 
lization of the wine duties is effecting important 
changes in the trade. If we drink the wines of 
Roussillon or the Herault as Port, vis Oporto, or the 
Channel Islands, we may as well drink them rightly 
designated, at a third the price we pay for their 
Oporto titles. * * 

“ Was it to be supposed that those wines were only 
to reach this country through Oporto, and that their 
real denominations would be for ever concealed? 
The thing is preposterous. Cheaper, purer in respect 
to vintage, and deeper-coloured, there are wines of 
France that will become most formidable rivals to the 
Portuguese. At this moment indeed the secret has 
been blazoned in the Masdeu, which is a Roussillon 
wine, and wants only age to perfect qualities fully 
equal to any Port wine, while in vinous merit it is 
superior.” 

This Masdeu we took occasion to recommend 
in our notice of Dr. Bowring’s Report, and we 
quote Mr. Redding’s public testimony in its 
favour, because we observe, that some wine-mer- 
chants, unknown to us at the time, even by name, 
have extracted the passage from the Atheneum, 
and extensively advertised the wine on the 
strength of our recommendation. Now to this 
we do not object, but, desirous to taste the quality 
of the wine so advertised, and resolved publicly 
to protest against it if of inferior quality, we find 
that the demand has already so far reduced the 
stock on hand, that we could not procure even a 
sample, except as drawn from the pipe. This 
sample, however, was excellent ; but Masdeu, as 
well as Port wine, wants age to ripen it, and 
this should be remembered by the purchaser. 





Interesting Papers relating to the History of 
France, from the Time of Louis XI, to that of 
Louis XVIII, from Original Documents in 
the Royal Library. —[ Archives Curieuses, 
§c. Par M. Cimber et F. Danjou.] Paris: 
Beauvais; London: Bossange, Barthes, & 
Lowell. 

Tue present collection, the first four volumes of 

which are now before us, is intended to serve as 

asupplement to those of Guizot, Buchon, Pe- 
titot, and Leber, and, as affording selections 
from inedited manuscripts, and reprints of many 
scarce and valuable tracts, appears well deserving 
the patronage of the French public. To the 

English reader, also, it is likely to prove of ser- 

vice, for the history of France is so connected 

with that of England, more especially during 
the 17th and the earlier portion of the last cen- 
tury, that it is far from improbable that the same 

memoir, which affords verifaction to some im- 

portant point of French, may also tend to eluci- 

date some obscure portion of English history. 

The four volumes form only a small part of 
the intended work, which is to be divided into 
three series, the first of which alone is to con- 
tist of from twelve to fifteen volumes. These 
commence with documents relating to Louis XI., 
a monarch better known than most others, to 
English readers, from the spirited sketch given 
of him in ‘ Quentin Durward.’ The extracts from 
his account-book are very characteristic. In 
the midst of payments “ for rose vinegar, spice- 
nes, and other perfumes,” not to scent his own 
apartments, for he paid little court to the graces, 
but for those of the King of Sicily, and the Duke 
of Guienne, and sundry sums paid “for eighteen 
silver cups and four dishes,” and “ for illuminat- 
ing with gold and azure a certain book,” we find 
the following very dissimilar entries, and these 
are only a few of them :— 

For two fetters, with great chains and bolts, to 
confine the two prisoners from Arras, whom Henry 
of the chamber guards, 6/. 

For fetters of tempered iron, with a double lock, 
and a chain, and a little bell on it, and for collars for 
other prisoners, 380/. 

For three fetters with locks, and to each a long 








chain, with a bell, to confine the pri , Which the 
maitre d*hotel Stephen has in charge, 601. 

To Clement Bocheteau, locksmith at Thouars, 
8/. 6s., in payment of three great iron chains furnish- 
ed with great rings, locks, and other things, to con- 
fine certain persons. 

For an iron grating to put in the prison of Plessis 
du Pare, 60s. For fetters to put upon the two arms, 
the legs, about the neck, and upon the body, of a 
prisoner, 162. !! 

It is, indeed, a subject of pride to Englishmen 
that, in all the household books and rolls of our 
sovereigns’ expenses, hitherto published, not a 
single entry like these can be found. The fol- 
lowing strikes us as strange. We should scarcely 
have imagined that Louis XI. would have 
amused his stern and suspicious solitude at 
Plessis du Parc, with such innocent compa- 
nions :— 

To Jehan le Cervreaux, the sum of 100s. tournois, 
ordered for him by the said lord, in the said month 
of February, for two dozen little birds called finches, 
and for a cage of iron wire to put them in, which the 
said lord caused to be bought for him to put in his 
chamber at Plessis du Pare. 

The following seems to have reference to his 
alchemical pursuits. The importance—indeed, 
the necessity, of “ keeping up the fire,” when the 
“ great work” was considered to be near its com- 
pletion, is strongly insisted upon by every writer 
on the subject: it must have been a case of no 
ordinary importance that could have induced so 
niggardly a monarch to pay so large a sum. 

To James Louis, kitchen servant to the aforesaid 
lord, the sum of sixty-four shillings and twopence, in 
two gold crowns, ordered to be given him by the 
same lord in the same month of March, for his care 
and labour in having watched one whole night to keep 
up the charcoal fire in the chamber of the said lord, in 
the castle of Mons near Mirabeau. 

The following two or three entries are worth 
extracting, for the glimpses they afford of the 
manners and customs of the times. 

To John of Paris, clock-maker, the sum of 
16/. 10d., ordered for him by the said lord in the 
month of March for a clock, which has a dial-plate, 
and which sounds the hours, garnished with all that 
appertains to it, and which the said lord caused to 
be taken and bought, that he might carry it with him 
to every place whither he might go. April 4th, 1480. 

To James Francois, image-maker, and John Bour- 
dichon, painter and illuminator, 1097. 1s. 8d., ordered 
for them by the said lord:—to the said James 
eighteen crowns of gold, for an image of wood of my 
Jord St. Martin on horseback, and the beggar, which 
he made by order of the said lord to put in the chapel 
of Plessis du Pare; and to the said Bourdichon, for 
having clothed and painted the said St. Martin, the 
horse, and the beggar, with fine beaten gold, fine 
azure, and other rich colours, twenty crowns of gold. 

To Coppin Sauvaige, saddle and target-maker of 
the said lord, 38/. 19s. 7d. for two dozen and half 
collars for his greyhounds, of Lombardy leather, 
without nails, two dozen of horse-hair leashes, eight 
double chains to lead dogs, three great collars for 
stag-hounds, and three dozen greyhounds’ collars, of 
Lombardy leather, upon each collar seven great 
nails, gilt with fine gold, and soldered with silver. 

In gift to a player on the tambourine, that he 
might dance round the fire on the eve of St. John, 
13s. 9d. 

To Stephen Beau, wax-chandler of Tours, 89/. 
tournois, as ordered by the said lord, for three great 
tapers, each weighing 250 lb. of wax, to be offered for 
the benefit of the lord of Chaumont, governor of 
Burgundy, during his life, the one before my lord St. 
Martin, of Tours, and the two others at Puy Notre 
Dame en Auten. 

To John Bourdichon, painter and illuminator, the 
sum of 24/. 1s. 3d., for having written and painted 
with azure, fifty large scrolls, which the said lord had 
caused to be placed in many parts within Plessis du 
Pare, and upon which was written, “ Misericordia 
Domini in eternum cantabo” (I will sing of the mercy 
of the Lord for ever), and for having painted and 
pourtrayed with gold, azure, and divers colours, 
three angels of about three feet in height, each hold- 








ing one of the said scrolls in their hand, on which is 
written the motto, “ Misericordia.” 

What a motto for Louis to adopt! and what a 
text to be emblazoned on the walls of that huge 
prison-house, Plessis du Parc ! 

In passing on to the reign of Charles VIII., we 
find the following curious reference to English 
history ; it isfrom a MS. entitled, ‘ Mémoire par- 
ticulier par une personne d’esprit et bien instruit 
des affaires touchant Charles VIII.,’ which is 
now for the first time published. 

Landais, the treasurer,+ committed numberless 
wicked deeds ; but, among others, he confessed three 
before his execution, which were well deserving the 
gallows. He declared that, by his means, Giles, the 
brother of Duke Francis, had been put to death. * * 
He also did the same to Guillaume Chauvin, the 
Chancellor of Bretagne, whom he had falsely accused 
of holding treasonable intercourse with the French, 
and whom, as he could not cause him to be condemn- 
ed, according to the forms of justice, because he 
was innocent, he ordered to be shut up ina dark and 
noisome dungeon. * * All the nobles of Bretagne 
armed themselves to avenge so cruel a deed. It was, 
therefore, to the end that he might make a party 
against them, that he persuaded the Duke (of Bre- 
tagne) to release Henry Earl of Richmond, and to 
offer him assistance to conquer England, now under 
the sway of Richard, and he caused him to offer ships 
and men for this enterprise, and gained over the 
Duke of Buckingham to give him entrance into the 
kingdom. But, when he learned that Richard had 
beheaded Buckingham, and had placed strict guard 
over the ports, he changed his plan. Richmond, after 
having hovered for some time on the coast of England, 
to obtain a landing, was cast by a storm upon the 
shores of Normandy, where, when about to proceed 
from thence to visit the Duke, Landais resolved to 
arrest him, and deliver him up to Richard; this 
would have been executed, had not the Earl saved 
himself, being warned of this traitorous intention by 
a young lady, to whom Landais had told everything. 

In the same MS. are some curious and cha- 
racteristic particulars of Charles VIII.’s expedi- 
tion against Naples in 1494 :— 

All his journey thither was like a triumphal pro- 
cession; there was neither town nor city to which he 
came that was not adorned, as though all was in 
peace. There were everywhere festivals, tables 
placed in the streets, concerts of music, poetry, pa- 
geants, and a thousand pleasant devices ; so that it 
might be said, that he went to the conquest of a 
kingdom to the sound of viols, and marched along 
upon green sward and flowers. — 

The subjoined passages will, however, show, 
that Charles had no lack of cogent arguments 
to enforce this pretended gladness :— 

I have never read in any history of so great a 
show of artillery as that which the king carried with 
him on this expedition; he had one thousand and 
two great bombards, one thousand two hundred 
demi-culverins, two hundred engineers, expert in the 
management of artillery, six hundred master sappers 
and miners, three hundred bullet-casters, which bul- 
lets were then called “cast-iron stones,” two hun- 
dred smiths, eleven hundred charcoal burners, two 
hundred rope-makers, four thousand drivers, and 
more than eight thousand horses. * * He entered 
Florence, lance in rest, to show that he entered 
as a sovereign, with the keys borne before him. * * 
He entered Rome also, armed at all points, and a 
few days after caused three gallows to be set up, in the 
three chief places of the city, to repress the licence 
of his troops, who had plundered a Jew’s synagogue, 
by which he showed that he took to himself the 
sovereign authority in temporal matters, which, in 
aforetime, his predecessors had done. 

The writer, however, in a subsequent passage, 
seems to think that, notwithstanding this exer- 
cise of supreme temporal authority within the 
walls of the Pope’s own city, Charles rather 
compromised his dignity, because, being reson 
at a pontifical mass, which the Pope imself 
celebrated, he seated himself next to the first 
cardinal, and “ presented the basin to his holi- 

asurer to, and a great favourite with, the 
Dike ©f Bretagne. He was executed at Paris in 1483, 
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ness.” She, however, apologizes for it, by re- 
marking, that this was done in a church, and 
that the Pope acknowledges that “ our kings are 
the chief deacons of the church.” These remarks 
are worthy notice, inasmuch as they prove that 
the political spirit of the Reformation was at 
work among the princes and states of Europe 
many years before the Elector of Saxony defied 
the Pope’s temporal authority, or Henry VIII. 
threw off his allegiance. From the narrative, 
which is very minute, of Pierre Desrey, a con- 
temporary, and which follows, we find that the 
coming of Charles excited no little anxiety among 
the princes of the Italian states. The most illus- 
trious personages went forth to bid him welcome, 
and, in most instances, the keys of the respective 
cities seem to have been carried before him. At 
Turin— 

The ecclesiastics met him in a splendid procession, 
also the nobles, and trades, and students of the 
university. In like manner came the illustrious 
princess lady of Piedmont, dressed sumptuously in 
cloth of gold. * * On the 18th of October the King 
arrived at Placenza. During the time he remained 
in this city news was brought to him of the death of 
the little Duke of Milan, at which the king was so 
surprised and overcome, that he immediately, and 
without any feigning, shed tears, and he caused a 
funeral service to be performed for the said duke, 
and distributed a large sum of money in alms for 
the love of God, and for the repose of the deceased’s 
soul. And, it is to be noted, that, at this service for 
the late young duke, all the principal men of Pla- 
cenza assisted, and, in gratitude for his benign hu- 
manity, they made him a present of several great and 
excellent cheeses of that country, which were as large as 
mill-stones! the which, on account of their rarity, he 
sent to France as a present to the Queen. 

The tracts relating to the reign of Louis XII. 
present nothing particularly interesting. In 
passing on to the reign of Francis I., we must 
make room for some extracts from a curious 
work, here reprinted, which has pleased us more 
than anything else in these volumes. It is a 
minute account of the life and valiant deeds of 
the knight “ sans peur et sans reproche,” Bayard, 
written by a learned physician, one Symphorien 
Champier, who married a relation of Bayard’s, 
who had been brought up with him. 

This work, which appeared in 1525, only one 
year after his death, is entitled, ‘ Les Gestes, 
ensemble la Vie du preulx Chevalier Bayard,’ 
and gives a minute account of all the actions in 
which this valiant knight was engaged, and also 
of himself and family. We feel but little interest 
in the present day to learn that his “ nativity, 
according to the learned astrologer, Julius Fir- 
micius, was Acquarius, Mars in the ascendant, 
and Mercury and Venus in the second house in 
Pisces ;” but we read with some surprise that, in 
his boyhood, “ the noble Bayard was shamefaced, 
mild, humble, courteous to every one, and was 
never either seen in a rage, or greatly moved.” 
The first part of his chivalric education was re- 
ceived in the court of the Duke of Savoy, from 
whence he was removed by Charles VIII. to 
the castle of the Sieur de Ligny, where, subse- 
quently, he became one of the men at arms in 
the Sieur’s own company. It was in this service 
that one of his earliest chivalric actions was per- 
formed. His lord having given him charge of 
a stronghold, during the bitter war that was 
raging between France and Spain, he had the 
good fortune, in a sortie, to make Don Alonzo 
de Soto Majore prisoner, and he carried him to 
the castle. 

After some time, as the lord Alonzo was not able 
to hear any news from Spain, or from his relations, 
he said to Captain Bayard, “Lord Bayard, I am 
your prisoner, and living at your cost, without profit 
either to you or me; I therefore pray you to allow 
me to go upon my faith (and I can do much in a 
short time), that I may obtain money, in Spain, to 
pay the ransom which I have promised you, and of 








which you may rest assured, for I had rather die 
than forfeit my word.” Then said Bayard, “ Lord 
Alonzo, I am satisfied with what you say ; do as you 
list, for I am well acquainted with your family and 
lineage, and that they are highly spoken of in Spain ; 
besides which, I have known your prowess, and the 
good name you bear. Therefore, go you, upon your 
own faith, and, within a certain time, send me your 
ransom, or return yourself my prisoner, in whatever 
place wherein I may be staying.” At this reply, 
Don Alonzo took his leave of the Captain Bayard. 

Now this Alonzo was a man of large stature, 
strong of limb, much more so than Bayard, for in all 
the Spanish army there was not so fine a man, nor 
one so dexterous both on horse and foot. But that 
national boastfulness, of which all antiquity speaks, 
“ Jactabundi Hispani quemadmodum feroces Galli,” 
brought him in the end great injury, for it was the 
cause of his ruin, as will hereafter be shown. When 
Don Alonzo returned to his friends, they were all 
right joyful, for he was the gallantest man of their 
house ; also, he was courteous, and caused himself 
to be loved of every one. Now one evening, when 
his companions were met together, they inquired of 
him respecting this Captain Bayard, how he treated 
his prisoners, and what kind of a man he was: then 
said Alonzo “ As to Captain Bayard, he is chival- 
rous, bold as a lion, very quick, and incessantly ex- 
ercising himself in knightly deeds of arms ; in truth, 
I never saw a man who sought less for rest, or who 
had so much fire in him. But this thing I must say, 
that during the time I was with him his people did 
not treat me as a gentleman, and one of family, 
therefore am I neither satisfied with him nor his 
men.” 

These remarks soon spread among the 
Spaniards, and at length came to Bayard’s ears. 

And at this he was marvellously cast down, and, 
causing all his vassals to come before him, he said, 
“ My good sirs, my friends, you know how the Lord 
Alonzo de Soto Majore hath been within this place 
my prisoner, and how I treated him even as myself, 
aye, or rather as though he had been my lord or 
father ; and therefore I pray ye, that if any of 
you have seen aught done toward him, unbecoming 
toward a gentleman a prisoner, that ye will forthwith 
say so, for I must acquit myself to him if he hath 
not been well and courteously treated.” Then each 
replied, one after the other, that he could not have 
received better treatment than he had, for never was 
prisoner more courteously used, and, therefore, that 
his complaint was against reason. Then the noble 
Bayard, much lamenting, and much displeased at 
this complaint of the Lord Alonzo, thus wrote to 
him. * © 

This letter, which requested an explanation, 
was answered by a challenge, which Bayard ac- 
cepted, but, before the day of meeting, he was 
seized with a violent fever; he would not how- 
ever yield, but remarking, “better die with 
honour than live in shame,” he prepared for the 
fight. 

And in this combat Mons. de la Palisse was 
godfather (second) to the noble Bayard, and thus 
said he to him: “Captain Bayard, be not too 
anxious, but fight coolly, and, above all, follow up 
your blows, as fast as you can, toward the front of 
the visor.” Bayard replied, “ Good sir, I will do 
just as you counsel me, without fail.” When the 
two knights came to the place appointed for the 
combat, then said the noble Bayard, “ Now, my 
Lord Alonzo, it is for those words of yours, so vainly 
conceived and so lightly spoken, that two Christians 
are about to fight: this is a thing very contrary to 
the commandment of Jesus Christ, which is to love 
our Christian brethren, and to lie to no one. Never- 
theless, because I am innocent of those injurious 
charges which you have cast upon me, and because 
it is natural to every man to be his own defender, 
I am here, not to kill or to murder, but only to 
maintain my honour.” * * But Alonzo was deter- 
mined to fight, and then said the courteous Bayard, 
“Sir Alonzo, by the aid of Him by whom the world 
was made, I will bring down that pride of yours, 
which is so great.” * * Then began a marvellous 
and bitter combat between the two knights,so much 
so that all the lords who were looking on had great 
pity both for the one and the other, Then they 





ran, the one at the other, like two raging lions. ana 
when Bayard saw that Alonzo was Ame + wan 
point of his short dagger, he watched when he raised 
his head, to see better where to strike Bayard, and 
then did he rush upon Don Alonzo, and give him a 
marvellous blow just on the throat. And now that 
Don Alonzo had fallen on the ground, Bayard, that 
noble knight, said, “I pray you, Don Alonzo, ac. 
knowledge your fault, and cry for mercy to God ; as 
to me, with a right willing heart I pardon you.” But 
Alonzo said nought. Then the noble Bayard, al] 
eager and joyful at his victory, unlaced the helmet, 
and raised the visor, but found that he breathed 
not, for he was dead! And when good Bayard saw 
this, he cried aioud, with tears in his eyes, as though 
he had killed his own brother, “O, Almighty God! 
that I should have caused the death of a Christian 
brother, and one so noble and so valiant. O cursed 
hour that ever I made thee a prisoner, brave 
Alonzo. O where was thy heart, that thou shouldest 
ever have told that falsehood ? O, sovereign God ! of 
thy mercy have pity upon me, and deign to comfort 
me, for never did I battle with him to cause him to 
lose his life, but only to save my honour. And, there- 
fore, since there is no remedy, O, Redeemer of the 
World! grant to this noble knight mercy upon his 
soul, and safe conduct to the kingdom of heaven.” 
Then the French and Spanish came near, and it was 
said, that the noble Bayard might do with the body 
as it listed him. Then, he replied, “ Gentlemen, I 

well know, that, by the laws of combat, I may do 

with it as I will; nevertheless, as a Christian, and 

meek follower of him who died for our offences, and 

pardoned them who hung him on the cross, for his 

sake I pardon the late Don Alonzo, and pray God 

that he will pardon both his faults and mine; I give 

up all claim both to body and goods, and will retain 

nothing of his, save his arms, and those only to re- 

mind me ever to pray for his soul.” 

On one occasion, some years after, this “ gen- 
til knyghte” defended the bridge across the Ga- 
rigliano, against two hundred Spaniards; the 
details, although rather too much lengthened 
out, are worthy of Froissart, of whom, in many 
passages, M. Symphorien has strongly reminded 
us. Bayard, separated from his company, came 
to the bank of the river, across which was a 
small bridge, only wide enough for two horse- 
men to pass abreast, and there were three hun- 
dred horsemen approaching. 

Thus, coming to the bridge with only one man at 
arms, he said, “ My friend, hasten quickly toward 
our people, and bring hither men to guard this 
bridge, that this company pass it not, and while I 
wait for you I will lay about me stoutly to guard it.” 
Then the man at arms went, and the noble Bayard 
deliberately mounted the bridge, and awaited the 
charge of the Spaniards, who struck fiercely at him; 
but the stout-hearted knight gave it to one upon the 
helm, to another on his head and arms, so that 
the others rushed toward the river quite affrayed. 
And when those behind saw the wonderful force 
and strength with which he pushed them into the 
river (for five or six had fallen in), these Spaniards, 
seeing themselves so shamed by one Frenchman, 
cast pikes and lances against him, but all was in 
vain, for the noble Bayard parried every blow, and 
sustained the combat one whole hour. At length 
Bayard saw his succours approaching, and he cried 
with a loud voice, “ Hasten, noble Frenchmen, and 
aid me, for this band of Spaniards is ours, and it 
was a luckless day that ever they came hither.” And 
when he saw them at the foot of the bridge, he cried 
again, “ Follow me, my friends :” and thus, passing 
to the farther side of the bridge, he threw himself on 
his foemen like a lion. Then the Spaniards drew 
back, and waited for further succour, which was at 
hand; then the French withdrew from the bridge, 
Bayard being the last to go, but scarcely had they 
made good their retreat, when fifty Spanish men 
rushed upon Bayard. Then said he, “ Sirs, it is not 
honourable for fifty men to fight against one, but if 
any one of you will fight with me, I am ready. 
Then said a Spaniard, “ Frenchman, are you of 
gentle birth 2” “ Certes, I am,” said Bayard. “ What 
is your name 2” said the Spaniard, “ and I will save 
your life.” “My name,” said he, “is Champion, 
and I belong to Guienne.” Then said the Sp: 
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to his company, “ Now we have taken a prisoner, 
let us guard him closely, and place him in the midst 
of us, lest he should flee away.” And thus, while 
talking of disarming him, the F ‘rench turned back, 
and seeing them about to lead him away, they were 
right sorrowful, and one of them cried aloud, 
« Brothers, let us succour the noble Bayard, who is 
in sore jeopardy of life through his care to save us.” 
Then they rushed back on the Spaniards, which, 
when one of them saw, he cried, “ Ay, sirs, “tis a 
goodly time for talking and planning about your pri- 
soner, When his company are just upon us.” When 
Bayard heard these words, his heart became great as 
that of the lion, whose cognizance he bore ; and when 
he heard his men cry, * France, France! leave your 
prisoner, for never took ye one who shall cost ye so 
dear,” he drew his sword, and, like another Hector 
or Pompey, or, rather, like the good Christian 
knight Roland, he struck down his enemies, and 
then, setting spurs to his horse, passed over. Then 
the combat became wondrously fierce, on one side 
and the other, until at length the French put the 
Spaniards to flight. But when that gallant knight 
saw them flying, he cried aloud, “O wise and 
cautious Spaniards, where is your astuteness and 
African cunning? for who have ye had in your 
hands this day, but him whom, beyond all others, ye 
desired to have? the Champion Bayard! Aye, 
truly vain hath been your cunning, against the power 
of God, who hath this day saved my life, for nought 
is human craftiness against the God of all wisdom.” 


The account of “How the most Christian 
King Francis would receive knighthood from 
the hands of the noble Bayard,” is given with 
great naiveté, asis, also, the story of his knightly 
conduct toward the lady and her two daughters 
at Brescia—these anecdotes, however, meet us 
in every epitome of his life. The account of 
his death is given very fully and very touchingly ; 
and the hatred which the lovers of chivalry felt 
toward the “ cowardly harquebuss,” is curiously 
exhibited in the bitterness with which Messire 
Symphorien dwells upon the mortifying cireum- 
stance of a valiant knight losing his life by so 
contemptible a weapon. The courtesy for which 
Bayard was always famed, was repaid to him in 
his need, for— 

When the Sieur Dalgré had bidden farewell to 
Bayard, his foemen came up, and, when the Duke 
of Bourbon learned that he was mortally wounded, 
he came to him and said, “ Bayard, my good friend, 
I am distressed at your being wounded, but be pa- 
tient, and do not grieve, for I will seek out the best 
surgeons that the country can afford, and, by God's 
help, you may soon be cured.” And when Bayard 
knew who had said these words, he replied, “ My 
Lord, this is no time for me to seek for physicians of 
the body, for I know that I am wounded to death; 
but I thank God that he hath given me grace to 
know it, and to know my sins, for I have been all 
my life amid wars, and have been guilty of many 
evil things; but I know well that God hath been 
right merciful unto me, and I receive my death wil- 
lingiy, having neither regret nor sorrow, save that I 
can do no more service to my lord king, whom now 
I must leave in the midst of these weighty affairs ; 
for this cause may I be sorrowful, but I pray God 
that after my decease he may find just such servants 
asI would have been.” And after many other words he 
said, “ And now, my Lord, leave me, I beseech you, 
that I may pray to God, my Redeemer, and confess 
and bemoan my sins, for I am about to yield up my 
soul tohim.” Then the said lord, with his eyes full 
of tears, turned away, and said to those who were 
with him, “O what a sorrowful thing is it to see 
this good knight about to die—aye, happy is that 
prince who hath such a servant! But little doth 
France suspect what a noble champion she has lost 
this day.” And after that this lord had given charge 
to those about him to take care of him, he swiftly 
yielded up his soul, saying, “My Maker, who hath 
given me grace to be of the number of Christians, 
and to have received thy holy baptism and thy sa- 
craments, I thank that grace which hath sent thy Son 
i a nature like ours, to die for our sins, and to arise 
from death unto life, and to sit at thy right hand. 
By his passion I pray and urge thee to have mercy 





upon me, and to pardon my sins, which are innu- 
merable. O, my God, I know that thy power and 
mercy are greater than all the sins in the world, 
wherefore, O God, into thy hand I commend my 
spirit.” Thus saying, he gave up the ghost. After 
his death, those to whom the duke had given charge 
took the body, and honourably bore it to church, 
and caused prayers to be said for him. As to him 
who had fired the harquebuss, when he learned that 
it was the knight Bayard whom he had killed, he 
became so woe begone that he swore never again to 
fire one. 

The body of this valiant knight was even- 
tually carried to Grenoble, and buried in the 
Church of the Minims, where “his obsequies 
were performed, not as though he had been 
merely a lieutenant, or governor, but like a 
prince.” 

Many epitaphs, and eulogies, and lamentations, 
after the manner of the times, were made; one 
of these we have “done into English,” as a cu- 
rious specimen of a genuine old French ballad, 
and as a fitting conclusion to the bold Bayard’s 
history. It is entitled, ‘A Lamentation and 
Complaint, after the manner of a song, made by 
the Adventurers, upon the decease of the good 
Bayard, on their return from Lombardy after his 
death.’ 

Now, all ye poor Adventurers, 
I pray ye mourn with me, 

For never shall we find aguin 
So gallant knight as he, 

Who was the first and foremost one 
Of Francis’ chivalry; 

For ’mongst a thousand ye could ne’er 
So brave a leader see. 

’*T was on St. Estrop’s holy day 
Bayard, bold gentleman, 

With knightly courage prickéd forth 
Aye foremost in the van. 

A cruel welcome did he gain 
From that false traitor crew ! 

Curst be the day, that snatched away 
A knight so brave and true! 

O mourn ye, mourn ye, men at arms, 
On horse or foot that go, 

For never nobler gentleman 
Was levelled at a blow. 

Aye bold was he, and well maintained 
His right —yet, to the king, 

Most meek and loyal still was he— 
Here’s cause for sorrowing ! 

O the good Bayard! O the bold Bayard! 
His study, day and night, 

Was all to guide the royal troops, 
And aid them in the fight, 

And therefore pricked he bravely forth 
Against the enemye— 

But his day was done ; his course is run, 
Good brothers, as ye see! 

Ha! what sayst thou, poor Dauphiny? 
Full cause hast thou for woe, 

For who will aid and succour thee 
Now the good Bayard’s laid low? 

O thou hast lost thy chiefest one, 
Thy bravest far or near, 

Well mayst thou cry, “* Woe worth the day !” 
For this fight hath cost thee dear. 


In a future paper we shall introduce Francis 
the First and the Emperor Charles to our 
readers. 








A Treatise on the Law of Adulterine Bastardy, 
§c. By Sir Harris Nicolas. Pickering. 
Here is an important subject treated in a mas- 
terly manner. It is not one, however, that 
could with propriety be discussed in a literary 
paper. But among the many curious and in- 
teresting cases brought forward, there is one so 
strange in its consequences, that we may be 
permitted to refer to it. ‘The eldest brother of 
the celebrated George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, created Viscount of Purbeck, was 
married to the daughter of the no less celebrated 
Lord Chief Justice Coke. Not long after the 
marriage, the lady abandoned her husband, and 
a son born after the separation was baptized by 
the name of Wright; but he subsequently took 
the name of Villiers, which again he changed, 
having obtained a patent from Cromwell to 
abandon the name of Villiers, and assume that 
of his wife, Danvers. Proceedings were com- 
menced against the mother, and she was sen- 








tenced to do penance in the Savoy Chapel. She 
however escaped, and lived privately with her 
father. Twenty years after, bo presented a pe- 
tition to the House of Lords, in which the above 
facts are admitted, and Sir H. Nicolas is of 
opinion, speciously, if not convincingly, ex- 
plained: in brief, she set forth, and offered to 
prove, that she was compelled to do as she had 
done by the most cruel persecution. This, 
however, is a question not important to our pre- 
sent purpose. In 1660, the Convocation Par- 
liament summoned the son, by the title of Vis- 
count Purbeck, to attend in his place as a peer. 
The son, however, who appears to have been a 
staunch republican, was unwilling to do so, 
alleging that “ he had neither writ nor patent” ; 
and he further said,—‘ That he had petitioned 
the King to give him leave to levy a fine, to clear 
him of any title to that honour; and his Majesty 
hath made an order to the Attorney-general to that 
purpose ; and the reasons (he said) to induce him to 
this, were: 1. This honour was but a shadow without 
a substance. 2. His small estate was unfit to main- 
tain any such honour. 3. That noble family he 
comes of, never owned him; neither hath he any 
estate from them.” 

The House ordered him to be taken into cus- 
tody ; and he was obliged to give bail in 10,0002, 
for his appearance, before he was released. 
Ultimately, and with the consent and sanction 
of the law officers, a fine was levied, and the 
honours of Viscount Purbeck were surrendered to 
the Crown. In 1675 his son petitioned to be 
received as a peer. ‘The subject was long under 
consideration; but, in 1678, the House resolved 
that “ No fine now levied, or at any time here- 
after to be levied to the King, can bar a title of 
honour, or the right of any person claiming 
such title under him that levied or shall levy 
such fine.” 

Then the question was considered, ‘ Whether 
the petitioner hath right by law to be admitted,” 
and it was resolved in the negative; and the 
question being then submitted, “ Whether the 
King shall be petitioned to give leave, that a bill 
may be brought in to disable the petitioner to 
claim the title of Viscount Purbeck ?” it was re- 
solved in the affirmative. Upon which Sir H. 
Nicolas observes :— 

* Although it was imperative upon the House, as 
a court of law, to pronounce such a decision as the 
law of the land prescribed, it adopted a course which 
can neither be reconciled with legal justice, nor with 
its own dignity. Having proceeded, as a Court of 
Law, to try a right of inheritance, up to the moment 
when it was called upon to deliver judgment, the 
House refused to decide the question of right: and, 
suddenly abandoning the character of a Legal tri- 
bunal, it resumed its Legislative functions, and de- 
termined to disqualify a man, by Bill, from enjoy- 
ing an hereditament to which, as the House well 
knew, he was entitled by the Law of the land. So 
far from having expressed a doubt of his father's 
right to the Peerage, during the lifetime of that per- 
son, the House had fully recognized him as a Peer, 
by ordering him to take his seat, by visiting him with 
its displeasure for refusing to do so, by concurring 
with the Crown in allowing him to resign his ho- 
nours, and by afterwards voting that the surrender of 
those honours was illegal; yet, with a degree of in- 
consistency which is without a precedent, it proposed 
to disqualify the lawful son and heir of that very in- 
dividual by a special Act of Parliament, on the 
ground that his father was illegitimate.” 

Perhaps the few facts known relating to the 
separation of the Earl and Countess of Maccles- 
field, and the birth of Savage, the poet, if, indeed, 
he were the son referred to, may interest the 
reader. 

“ Early in the following year, a case occurred, 
which has become generally known, in consequence 
of the literary celebrity of the person whose status it 
determined. Charles Earl of Macclesfield married 
Anne, daughter of Sir Richard Mason of Shropshire ; 
but having lived on very unhappy terms with her 
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husband, she formed a criminal connexion with 
Richard Savage, Earl Rivers.¢ The fruit of this 


intercourse was a son, of whom the Countess was de- | 


livered in a place called Fox-court, near Brook- 
street, in Holborn, on the 16th of January 1697. 
It appears that she assumed the name of * Madam 
Smith ;’ that she wore a mask for the purpose of 
concealment, at the time of her confinement; that 
the boy was baptized on the 18th of the same month, 
at St. Andrew's, Holborn, by the name of * Richard, 
son of John Smith and Mary, in Fox-court, in Gray’s 
Inn-lane.’ * * This child was supposed to have been 
the poet Savage, whose genius and misfortunes were 
alike extraordinary. 

“On the 15th of January 1697-8, a Bill was 
brought into the House of Lords, entitled‘ An Act 
for dissolving the Marriage between Charles Earl of 
Macclesfield and Anne his Wife, and to illegitimate 
the Children of the said Anne.’ Three days after- 
wards the Countess petitioned that she might be 
heard against the Bill, before the Earl was permitted 
to make out his allegations, to which the House con- 
sented. Twenty-seven witnesses, among whom were 
Lady Charlotte Orby, Mr. Burbridge, the clergyman 
who baptized the child, and Mary Pegler, the woman 
who took it to the church, were tendered on the part 
of Lord Macclesfield; and twelve witnesses were 
proposed on the part of the Countess, who obtained 
a delay in the proceedings because one of them was 
in Wales. From the beginning of February until 
the 3rd of March the House was frequently occupied 





“+t It has been justly remarked that Dr. Johnson’s state- 
ment, that the Countess ‘ thought a public confession of ber 
adultery the most obvious and expeditious method of ob- 
taining her liberty,’ is unfounded ; because the proceedings 
in Parliament, on the Bill for divorcing her from her hus- 
bani, show that she offered every opposition in her power 
? ~:~ _cmatiacaamaaaal Life of Johnson. Ed. 1816. 


with the cause. On the latter day it resolved that 
the Bill should pass; but a protest was entered 
against it by the Earls of Halifax and Rochester, 


nature that hath passed, where there was not a di- 
vorce first obtained in the Spiritual Court, which we 
look upon as an ill precedent, and may be of dan- 
gerous consequence in the future.’ The Bill was 


to a Committee of the whole House, who heard 
counsel and examined witnesses in support of its 
allegations, after which it was read a third time and 
passed.” 

There are, of course, numberless other cases, 
and many of them equally curious. 








* Twiss’s Epitome of Niebuhr.’—This isa truly valu- 
able work; Mr. Twiss has escaped the affectation of 
mysticism, obscurity, and singularity, with which 
Niebuhr seems to have infected most of his followers 
and translators. He has very fully stated all the 
discoveries claimed by Niebuhr, and arranged with 
great skill the mass of evidence by which they were 
supported; he has judiciously omitted the excursive 
allusions to modern history which served only “ to 
darken by elucidation,” and expunged those passages 
in which Niebuhr exhibited so strange a mixture of 
scepticism and credulity, as almost to justify Bonnel 
Thornton’s assertion that “ no one believed so much 
as an unbeliever.” In the appendix there are some 
original investigations, which display great learn- 
ing and acuteness,; we were particularly pleased 
with that on the office of the dictator, which ap- 
pears to us the most satisfactory account that has 
yet been given of that anomaly in the Roman con- 
stitution. 





‘because we conceive this‘ is the first Bill of this | 


sent to the Commons, and by them committed | 
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+ ge clouds, and light brisk wind. Evening, Fine and 
clear, 
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Overcast—light rain and wind throughout the day. 
Overcast—deposition—light brisk wind. 


Overcast—light wind. 
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{ 


Overcast—light rain and wind, 


Overcast—light wind. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M, Cloudy—light brisk 


{ 


Fine—light clouds and wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 
Cloudy—light brisk wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 

{ai Thick fog. 
Fine—light clouds and wind. Evening, Fine and clear. 


Fine and cloudless—light haze. Evening, Fine and clear. 
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A. 
{ wind. Evening, Cloudy—high wind. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SONNET. 
On the Death of Mrs. Hemans. 
BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 
Wherefore, sweet Muse, were thy pathetic strains, 
That flow’d with such a magic melody, 
Closed by an early death ?_The ways of life 
Are strange ; and we in faith must be content !— 
Poesy o’er thy lyre for ever reigns ; 
Over the strings with ease thy fingers fly; 
And while thou drank’st the cup of human strife, 
Thy thoughts were on thy fairy visions bent! 
Thy fountain was of Helicon, and airs 
Of a celestial essence round thee play’d;— 
The dart, that long the earth-clad worldling spares, 
Thee low in dust with years unended laid. 
The boon of thee has Fate no longer deign’d;— 
Perchance because too good to be retained! 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
St. Petersburgh, Jan. 24(Feb. 5), 1836. 

One would suppose, after reading the Atheneum for 
the last twelve months, that St. Petersburgh was the 
veritable Ultima Thule, or some few leagues beyond it. 
Here your journal is found in every well-furnished 
library, and yet not a passing word do you ever be- 
stow on us. I suspect, however, that a little honest 
information on the subject may not be unacceptable; 
and, indeed, it is sadly wanted in England. It is 
quite ludicrous to read the ignorant nonsense that is 
poured out upon you in the way of Tours, Travels, 
&c., by people who have spent perhaps a month, or 
a summer at the utmost, on the banks of the Neva, 
and made a hurried visit to Moscow, Kieff, and some 
other half-dozen cities as rapidly as post-horses could 
carry them, under the protection and tutorship of a 
valet de place. Believe me, these valets are your 
only oracles; they relate and create in proportion 
to the gold they extract from the well-filled pockets 
of Englishmen: down goes absurdity after absurdity 
into the Journals of their hungry pupils, and out 
they issue from Paternoster Row, to the astonish- 
ment of the untravelled, and to our infinite amuse- 
ment. However, as the joke is now somewhat stale, 
do entreat the publishers to send us a deaf and dumb 
man; he could only describe what he saw, and might 
therefore stand a chance of being original, by not 
being absurd. But enough of this: your critical 
dignity will, I suppose, be offended at my extra-judi- 
cial criticism. 

But will you not laugh in turn if I begin to talk 
of Russian literature? And yet, in truth, the press 
here is active and enterprising. Of course every 
season produces its weeds, as well as its flowers; it 
used to be so in England. Will it be thought ultra- 
barbarian, if I mertion, that Mr. George Borrow 
concluded, in the autumn, the publication of the 
New Testament in the Mandchou language ? remem- 
ber, if you please, that he was sent here for the ex- 
press purpose by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety of London. The translation was made for the 
Society by Mr. Lipposaff, a gentleman in the service 
of the Russian Department of Foreign Affairs, who 
has spent the greater part of an industrious life in 
Peking and the East. I can only say, that it is a 
beautiful edition of an oriental work—that it is 
printed with great care on a fine imitation of Chinese 
paper, made on purpose. At the outset, Mr. Borrow 
spent weeks and months in the printing-office to 
make the compositors acquainted with the intricate 
Mandchou types; and that, as for the contents, I 
am assured by well-informed persons, that this trans- 
lation is remarkable for the correctness and fidelity 
with which it has been executed. But I will leave 
a subject on which I am obliged to confess my igno- 
rance,—without blushing, however ; for it is no great 
disgrace in Europe not to understand Mandchou. 

Just before completing this great work, Mr. Bor- 
row published a small volume in the English lan- 
guage, entitled, ‘Targum, or Metrical Translations 
from Thirty Languages and Dialects.’ The exqui- 
site delicacy with which he has caught and rendered 
the beauties of his well-chosen originals, is a proof of 
his learning and genius. The work is a pearl in 
literature, and, like pearls, it derives value from its 
scarcity, for the whole edition was limited to abouta 


The following is the translation from a national 
song, written in the Danish language by Johannes 
Evald. It is impossible to have caught the spirit of 
the song more faithfully; it was written to com- 
memorate three great naval victories, achieved by 
the Danish heroes, Christian, Juul, and Torden- 
skiold. 

King Christian stood beside the mast 

In smoke and mist. 

His weapons, hammering hard and fast, 

Through helms and brains of Gothmen pass’d, 

Then sank each hostile sail and mast 

In smoke and mist. 

« Fly,” said the foe, “ fly all that can, 

For who can Denmark’s Christian 

Resist ?” 

Niels Juul he marked the tempest’s roar : 

« Now, now’s the tide !” 

He hoists his banner, red as gore, 

And plied his foemen aft and fore, 

Loud crying ’midst the tempest’s roar, 

« Now, now’s the tide ! 

Fly each who knows a refuge path, 

For who can Juul, when hot with wrath, 

Abide ?” 

O North Sea, Wessel’st flashes rent 

Thy vapours dun. 

Down to thy bosom heroes went, 

For with those flashes death was blent; 

From the fight rose a yell which rent 

Thy vapours dun. 

From Denmark lighteneth Tordenskiold— 

« Yield, yield to heaven’s favourite bold, 

And run.” 

Thou Danish path to fame and might, 

Dark-rolling main ! ; 

Receive thy friend, who holds as light 

The perils of the stormy fight, ; 

Who braves like thee the tempest’s might, 

Dark-rolling main ! 

Bear me through battle, song, and sport, 

Until the grave, my final port, 

I gain! 

There are several other pieces from the Danish, 
which all prove that the translator has a profound 
knowledge of this expressive and poetical language ; 
but I will now give you a translation from the Rus- 
sian language, in which he has been equally suc- 
cessful :— 

The Talisman. 

BY ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. 
Where fierce the surge, with awful bellow, 
Doth ever lash the rocky wall, 
And where the moon, most brightly mellow, 
Doth beam when mists of evening fall ; 
Where, midst the harem’s countless blisses, 
The Moslem spends his vital span, 
A sorceress there, with gentle kisses, 


rome 


I mea 

And said, “ Until thy latest minute, 
Preserve, preserve my Talisman ; 

A secret power it holds within it— 

’Twas love, true love the gift did plan. 

From pest on land, or death on ocean, 
When hurricanes its surface fan, 

O, object of my fond devotion! 

‘Thou ’scapest by my Talisman. 

«The gem in Eastern mine which slumbers, 
Or ruddy gold ’twill not bestow, 

Twill not subdue the turban’d numbers 
Before the Prophet's shrine which bow ; 
Nor high through air on friendly pinions 
Can bear thee swift to home ani clan, 

From mournful climes and strange dominions— 
From south to north—my Talisman! 

« But, oh! when crafty eyes thy reason, 
With sorceries sudden, seek to move, 

And when, in night’s mysterious season, 
Lips cling to thine, but not in love— 

From proving thee, dear youth, a booty 

To those who falsely would trepan, 

From new heart wounds, and lapse from duty, 
Protect thee shall my Talisman.” 





say a few words of other literary proceedings. 


lized the expectations of the public. 


I could very easily fill my letter by dwelling on 
the beauties of this delightful volume, but I must 


The first four volumes of the Russian Encyclo- 
pedia have made their appearance, and have rea- 
The chief ma- 
nagement of the work is in the hands of Mr. Gretsch, 
the editor of the Northern Bee, and the author 
of the best Grammar of the Russian language, a gen- . 
tleman to whom the nation is indebted for some of | Machmoud he was Capudan-Pasha for six years; 
the most beautiful productions in the language. Mr. 
Jazykoff has the historical part under his charge, and 
he is another strong pillar to the work ; and the 
learned orientalist, Mr. Semkoffsky, writes all the 
articles relating to the East, and has already given 
us some excellent papers. Many other distinguished 








hundred copies, 





skiold is an epithet bestowed upon the D 
heroism. It signifies “ 


his prowess and 


t Wessel was the family name of Tordenskiold. Torden- 


persons are concerned in this work, which is to be 
completed in twenty-four volumes in royal octavo ; 
and you, who, I know, are a hearty well-wisher to 
the diffusion of knowledge, will rejoice to hear that 
there are already nearly 7,000 subscribers. No work 
in the Russian language, and in few other languages, 
was ever published under such brilliant auspices. It 
will offer abundant information respecting this exten- 
sive empire ; and, in all probability, serve to correct 
a great many of the erroneous accounts which are 
now to be met with in all the current publications. 
Two volumes upon Turkey were also published in 
December by Mr. Basily, a Greek in the Imperial 
Russian Service, who was born at Constantinople, 
and has spent the greater part of his life in Turkey. 
It is quite delightful to see the countenances of 
you gentlemen critics, when you are pleased to 
smile. Here we witnessed this curious phenomena 
on the publication of Mr. Basily’s work. The re- 
viewers were unanimous in its praise. Here is the 
commentary of one of the more influential ;:—“ Mr. 
Basily’s new work is full of the most interesting 
variety : the past and the modern history of Turkey, 
the changes which have taken place during the pre- 
sent reign, have equally attracted the attention of 
the writer. He has been, too, a shrewd observer of 
the manners, customs, and peculiarities of Constan- 
tinople—he has peeped into the palace of the Sultan, 
the harems, and the divan—has noted down the 
curious scenes and characters met with in the markets 
and streets of Stamboul—he has not even forgotten 
the prisons and the madhouses. He has been every 
where, and seen everything, in Constantinople ; and 
his interesting, pleasant, and sometimes ludicrous 
accounts, abound with the spirit of life and truth. 
He leads you through the whole panorama of Con- 
stantinople ; shows you all the strange circumstances 
that united to place the present Sultan on the throne 
—that contributed to the annihilation of the Janis- 
saries—and sets forth all the reforms that have been 
effected by the Sublime Porte—and makes the whole 
army of Machmoud pass in review before you. In 
the second volume Mr. B. enters into the particulars 
of private life at Constantinople—gives you the pic- 
tures of the bazaars, the Turkish feasts, weddings, 
and superstitions ; with Turkish tales, that are not 
inventions, but facts. His Angelica is enchanting ; 
but we agree with the ladies, who are the best judges 
in such matters, and are inclined to give the pathetic 
Veronica the preference.” 

I could with great pleasure follow the example of 
the Russian critic, and give numerous extracts, and 
should like to enable you to judge of the taste of the 
Russian ladies, by translating the whole tale of Ve- 
ronica; but I am afraid of passing the limits of your 
paper ; instead therefore of a rich female Titianesque 
beauty, I shall present you with one of Rembrandt's 
old heads, by translating his account of 

Chosref-Pasha. 

“He is on the other side of seventy ; but his red 
nose, and the bright vermillion of his wrinkled face, 
the restless liveliness of his eye, and his protruding 
beard, make an agreeable impression. He halts in 
walking, and is most awkward on horseback ; and 
therefore at the reviews he generally rides in kotshi, 
a Turkish coach, without springs, which is used 
almost exclusively by women. They say that he is 
a zealous worshipper of Bacchus ; and his face is a 
sufficient certificate. He is a native of Grusinia, 
and was bred a Christian; in his youth he was a 
slave in the Seraglio, along with the glorious Hus- 
sein, and became his friend. When Hussein was 
made Capudan-Pasha, he thought of the comrade of 
his youth, and employed him as his secretary. More 
than forty years ago he was raised to the Pashalik of 
Egypt; and since then he has always filled many 
distinguished offices ; and in all changes has been a 
favourite at court. In consequence he has acquired 
the reputation of being a great politician. Under 


but, fortunately for him, just before the breaking out 
of the Greek war, the intrigues of his enemies de- 
prived him of this dangerous place, in which he, in 
all probability, would have been blown up by the 
fireships of Canaris. He fell into disgrace, but in 
his very disgrace he was appointed to the Pashalik 
of Trebisonde. At the beginning of the reforms, 
Machmoud surrounded his throne with men cele- 





hield of thunder.” brated for their experience and understanding ; and 
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Chosref was again made Capudan-Pasha. The battle 


of Samos, which will ever be glorious to the seamen 
of Greece, darkens the splendour of his military re- 
nown ; but Chosref discovered a way to re-establish 
his reputation ; he anchored, with his fieet, in the 
Dardanelles, and introduced the severest discipline on 
board the ships: every day he had some of his crew 
strangled, drowned, or whipped to death, and by this 
means he so frightened the Turks, that they all 
agreed that he was a most distinguished Admiral. 
The penetrating Chosref foresaw, in spite of Mach- 
moud’s obstinacy, the consequence of the treaty of 
Landau, and, in 1827, he entreated the Sultan 
to discharge him from his duty, on account of ill 
health and old age. The Turks, as before men- 
tioned, having the highest opinion of Chosref’s mili- 
tary talents, ascribe their misfortune at Navarino to 
the circumstance that he did not command the fleet. 
From the time when he was appointed Seraskier, or 
military governor of the capital, and commander-in- 
chief of the regular troops, he has shown that he is 
one of those men whose activity grows with their 
years. He is celebrated for his decision in moments 
of difficulty. At one time, when the mob of Con- 
stantinople murmured, and the Divan feared a re- 
bellion on the part of the Janissaries, the Seraskier 
sent the Tshaushi (the persons executing the com- 
mands of the Divan) to make known that he was 
preparing to punish the disturbers of the public 
peace ; but immediately after, he himself made his 
appearance, rode through the streets of Stamboul, 
caught about three hundred persons whose physio- 
gnomies he considered suspicious, and, without delay, 
ordered them all to be strangled as an example. I 
do not know what the lovers of justice may say to 
this, but ask Chosref, and he will tell you that tran- 
quillity was maintained by it, and the peaceable in- 
habitants of the capital saved from the threatened 
outrages of the mob. The heart of the Seraskier 
has been petrified by years,—he is indifferent to 
blood ; but he does not shed it wantonly, as many 
Pashas have done, and only when it appears neces- 
sary to gain his point. 

“Tt is said that by his pleasant manners and his 
spirited conversation, he has become an _ especial 
favourite of Machmoud ; and that in their private 
intercourse, the latter throws off the gravity of the 
Sultan, and jests at his ease with the merry old 
Seraskier. But he values him for his understanding, 
his fidelity, his zeal for reform,—but still more, for 
the high opinion which the Turks generaily enter- 
tain of him, who regret that in the Divan they do 
not always follow Chosref’s advice. Chosref bears 
a rooted, implacable hatred towards Mehemed-Aly 
and Ibrahim, and this hatred serves to increase his 
attachment to the Sultan, and redouble his activity 
under present circumstances. It is asserted that he 
has several times, and even long since, been intrusted 
with a commission to get Mehemed out of the way, 
by means similar to those he employed with the 
Museliin of Smyrna, Katib-Oglu, but that he did not 
succeed, because Mehemed-Aly was always upon his 
guard during his friendly visits. The chief passion 
of the Seraskier, which seems to augment with age, 
is the most insatiable avarice. The Sultan, knowing 
this foible, some time since made him a present of a 
large house on the Bosphorus, which long before had 
been confiscated from an Armenian, and was in a 
very ruinous condition. The Seraskier had it re- 
paired, and furnished at a great expense, cut new 
terraces for the gardens, laid pipes for conveying 
water to baths and fountains, and, when everything 
was finished, invited the Sultan to come and see how 
highly he valued his present, and that he had spared 
nothing to make it perfect. The Sultan was indeed 
enraptured with his tasteful arrangements; and to 
show his approbation, and prove his high satisfaction 
to the old miser, he took possession of it once again 
for his own especial use. The Seraskier received us 
in a kiosk, which he has on the Bosphorus; I ex- 
pected that he would employ the old Turkish trick, 
and enter the room after our arrival, to avoid rising 
before his unbelieving guests; but the Seraskier 
limped out to meet us, and, instead of the grave 
Turkish grandee, we saw a pleasant merry old fellow, 
whose conversation was enlivened with continual 
jests. His kiosk is fitted up with peculiar taste, 
Along the windows, which look upon the Bosphorus, 
and are cooled by the sea breeze, which sometimes 
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throws its spray through them, is placed a comfort- 
able Turkish divan, which goes from one end of the 
| room to the other; on the sides are European sofas, 
| arm-chairs, and other chairs; on both sides of the 
| doors are niches in the walls filled with flowers ; the 
| floor is covered with an Egyptian mat, the ceiling is 
painted with flowers and arabesques, the walls are 
covered with tapestry and mirrors; everywhere the 
eye meets with a mixture of the Asiatic and Euro- 
pean.” 

The translation from this work is so pleasant, that 
I would very willingly continue, and accompany Mr. 
Basily and his friends on their visits to Achmet- 
Pasha, Halib-Pasha, and other public characters in 
Stamboul; the more so, as I am perfectly convinced 
that what he tells may be relied on. He is, in fact, 
forced to speak the truth, or his companions would 
rise up in judgment against him. But I have sent 
you sufficient as a sample, and enough, I should 
think, to induce some of your littérateurs and pub- 
lishers to consider whether it might not be profitable 
to translate and publish it in London. 

J. P. H. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Sometuine new in the Magazines! Were we 
disposed to indulge in the vanity of prophecy, we 
might predict, by the appearance of this straw on 
the surface of the waters of literature, that some- 
thing is stirring in their depths, and offer our own 
thoughts as to the good or evil, the success or failure, 
of the next movement. But, for the present, we shall 
play Lord Burleigh’s part—shake our heads, and be 
silent. It is not ovr purpose here to examine how 
fur the dramatic poem (‘Paracelsus’) which forms 
the subject of an elaborate article in the New 
Monthly, and of another in Fraser, deserves the high 
praise here bestowed on it—nor, with the Monthly 
Repository, to anatomize the mind of the new tra- 
gedy,* The Provost of Bruges’; but it is impossible 
not to recognize, in such articles as these, the en- 
trance of a larger spirit and more liberal aim into 
our criticism: and, as both are modified by, no less 
than they modify, the spirit of the age, we watch 
their progress with interest, and observe their pre- 
sent bearings with hope. So much for general prin- 
ciples: as regards detail, we may say, that Black- 
wood, though various in his contents, and less political 
than he is occasionally, has given us brighter num- 
bers. His paper,‘ Paris Mornings on the left bank ofthe 
Seine’_a cabinet picture gallery of some of the cele- 
brated men of the French metropolis—amused us 
much, for we read it in close conjunction with Tait’s 
searching and good-humoured anatomizing of Mrs. 
Trollope’s* Paris and the Parisians.’ The * Extracts 
from the Journals of an Alpine Traveller,’ are agree- 
ably written. Isit Miss Bowles (too seldom seen) who 
is giving that truthful and pathetic tale of the life 
and fortunes (we fear that they will end in misfor- 
tunes) of a village Poetess? We have already 
alluded to Blackwood’s rival: he opens the month 
with a paper on ‘ Poor Laws in Ireland,’ and closes 
it with one (somewhat professional) on ‘ Advertising 
in Scotland,’ which, we suspect, will prove more in- 
teresting to ourselves than our readers. Fraser is 
sharp and pungent as usual, with a monitory paper 
on‘ Female Education,’ and another of the Hebrew 
Idyls, as to which we have already expressed our satis- 
faction. The worthy Rector of Bremhill is the subject 
ofthe portrait for the month; the illustrative page an- 
nexed to this, is, to say the least of it, in questionable 
taste. The New Monthly has a pleasant tale by Miss 
Landon—a terrible extravaganza, by Monk Lewis— 
‘Sir Hurry Skurry,’ a character by Poole; Mrs. 
Hall’s anecdotes of Irish pride are acute and amus- 
ing: the ballast to these lighter wares will be found 
in thearticle upon ‘ Paracelsus,’ above referred to, and 
a paper on American liberty and slavery ; the * Par- 
ticulars relative to the Ettrick Shepherd’ contain 
nothing new, and are not half so readable as Nim- 
rod’s full-length sketch of the Duke of Buccleugh’s 
Huntsman, who, when he came up to London, hesi- 
tated in going the round of the lions, “ because he 
did not know the country, and feared he might be 
lost :” for further “traits and anecdotes” inquire 
of the New Sporting Magazine. In the Asiatic 
Journal we have a very acute metaphysical paper, 





on the Hindi and European notions of cause and 





effect, the author of which it would not be difficult 
to guess. Wemay may also notice, the first of a se- 
ries of papers, promising much interest, on Anglo- 
Indian society in former days. The Metropolitan 
must excuse us this month, for we lingered over the 
journals, and experiences, and essays of the excel. 
lently-conducted United Service Journal ; the editor's 
light contributor, Flexible Grummett, may claim 
cousinship with the redoubtable Tom Cringle, without 
disparagement to the latter’s dignity. Our attention 
was called, by a notice in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
to the Obituary of this characteristic, and therefore 
interesting, publication: this part of its contents js 
so ably and carefully managed, as of itself to become 
a valuable feature. And here we leave the Month. 
lies, till they again come upon us—we hope with 
new stores of mirth and wisdom—on April day ! 

A new Quarterly, to be called The Dublin Review, 
has been announced ; it will be Catholic in religion, 
and Liberal in politics. It is understood to be under 
the superintendence of Mr. O'Connell, Mr. M. J. 
Quin, and the Rev. Dr. Wiseman. 

Not many new literary announcements, we suspect, 
are forthcoming. We have not yet, however, men- 
tioned Mr. Lister’s * Life of Lord Clarendon,’ now in 
progress, nor given the title of the forthcoming work 
of fiction, by the powerful author of * Two Old Men’s 
Tales ; which is * Tales of the Woods and Fields.’ To 
these we may add, the promise of a Memoir of Lord 
Napier, including an account of the mission to the 
Court of China in 1834: this work is announced as 
just ready, which will surprise some of our readers, 
when we mention that the biographer and editor is 
the indefatigable Captain Marryat ! 

We were sorry to observe in the papers, the 
death of Dr. Clarke Whitfield. Some of his music 
has been very successful—in particular, his songs from 
* Lalla Rookh,’ in which graceful thoughts and sweet 
melodies abound. We regret to have to announce 
also the death of Professor Anstice, of King’s Col- 
lege, at the early age of twenty-seven. 





LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

SIXTH EXHIBITION, consisting of the Works of Ludovico, 
Augustino, and Annibal Carracci, is Now opeEN. Admission, ls. ; 
Catalogue, 6d. a se 

The SEVENTH, comprising the Works of Fra Bartolemeo, 
A. del Sarto, Poledore, and Zucchero, will be opened immediately 
after the closing of the present Exhibition, which will take place 
at the end of the month. 8. & A. WOODBURN, 
112, St. Martin’s-lane. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is Open daily from 10 in the Morning till 
5 in the Evening.—Admission 1s. : Catalogue 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 25.—A paper was read, entitled ‘ On an arti- 
ficial substance resembling shell,’ by Leonard Horner, 
Esq. F.R.S. Lond.& Ed. F.G.S. &c.; with an ac- 
count of the examination of the same, by Sir David 
Brewster, K.H. L.L.D. F.R.S. &c. 

Dr. Robertson, of Northampton, was admitted a 
Fellow. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 20.—The Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. 
in the chair. Several donations to the library were 
presented. Richard Hope, Esq. was elected a Resi- 
dent Member. 

Mr. David Urquhart, who is about to proceed to 
Constantinople as Secretary of Embassy, addressed 
the meeting at some length on the great encourage- 
ment given to the cultivation of European literature 
and science, by the present Sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire; suggesting that a branch of the Royal Asi- 
atic Society should be formed at Constantinople ; 
and stating his readiness to receive the Society's in- 
structions to that end. ‘ 

The Right Hon. the Chairman expressed his con- 
currence with Mr. Urquhart’s suggestion ; and added, 
that he hoped the Oriental Translation Committee 
would be able also to establish a branch in the Turk- 
ish capital, as, by that means, a very advantageous 
reciprocity of benefits might be secured to both 
countries, in the mutual interchange of translations 
from the works of each nation. ; 

Lieut.-Col. Sykes read to the meeting his paper 
on the Land Tenures of the Dekhan, being a con- 
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tinuation of his notices on the same subject, pub- 
lished in the last number of the Society’s Journal. 
This paper gave a detailed account of the functions 
of the Pateel, or Headman of towns and villages in 
that part of India. Col. Sykes derived his authority 
for these details from an original document in the 
Mahratta language, (a translation of which he had 
made,) being an award of a numerous assembly, 
held about 111 years ago, of the public authorities 
of six districts, comprising thirty villages in the Subah 
of Joonur. The object of the assembly was to give 
judgment on long-continued disputes respecting 
shares in the office of Pateel of the village of Kuwee- 
teh; and to define and attest its various dignities, 
hereditary rights, and emoluments. Col. Sykes pre- 
sented this document to the Society, and observed, 
that the characteristic signatures of the different 
witnesses to it, were worthy of notice. Those who 
could not write, it may be well supposed, could yet 
draw the symbol of their occupation: a plough, for 
a cultivator; a gimlet, for a carpenter; a rope and 
sickle, for the grass-cutter; but why the astrologer 
should draw an almanac for his signature, and the 
Mussulman priest a rosary for his, both being per- 
sons able to write, is not quite so intelligible. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society ....... nanene evccesel WO, P.M, 
Sat. { Westminster Medical Society ......Eight. 
M { Entomological Society.........-...+ Eight. 
N+ 2 Royal Academy (Lect. on Sculpture) Eight. 








Medical and Chirurgical Society ....4 p. Eight. 
Gheld TRRINSEED cccccccccccccesecces Sight. 
TvEs. 4} Zoological Society (Scient. business) 4 p. Eight. 
edico- Botanical Society .......... Eight. 
Society of Arts (Jé/ustrations) ...... Eight. 
Society of Arts .......+.+2+0+-+0+0e9 p- Seven. 
Wep § Geological pcoes cacercosesesoe oes 7 p- Eight. 
” DEE csocacconccaceesoncessesses ‘ight. 
Literary Fund (Eiection of officers) Three. 
Royal Beclaty.....cccccccscccccoces 3 p. Eight. 
T avn,f Antiquarian Seskety ..ccccees ee — 
our. 





p Seatety of Literature 

Royal Academy (Lect. on Painting) Fight. 
Royal Institution ...........sseeees 3 p. Eight. 

Faip. {acento Seesccccosccoccocccscs Right. 





FINE ARTS 


THE KING’S PICTURES IN PALL MALL. 

We have been to visit this collection at No. 104, 
Pall Mall, from whence it is now on removal to 
Buckingham Palace, for the purpose of adorning 
that very undelightful residence appropriated to 
Kings. His late Majesty had a taste for bijoua, and 
although not always displaying so royal a soul there- 
in as the mighty pawnbrokers of Florence, Cosmo, 
Lorenzo, &c. he furnished his numerous boudoirs 
with many exquisite gems. Several of the inestima- 
bles which decorated the ci-devant collection are at 
present elsewhere, but some remain, and of these we 
shall jot down such as we think worthiest notice, 
with a just frugality of exclamation and rapturous 
bombast. A Portrait of Rembrandt, by himself, the 
finest we have ever seen, except one at the Pitti. An 
Adoration of the Kings, by ditto, very famous: to us, 
the want of economy, in laying on his paints after 
this fashion, with a trowel, for the purpose of effect, 
is by no means artistic: here also we find another 
piece of unthriftiness frequent in Rembrandt, canvas 
to let, His Burgomaster and Wife is of a style far 
less tricky and dishonest: exhibited last year at the 
British Institution, and noticed by us as a capo- 
opera, The Sick Lady and Doctor, by Gerard Dow ; 
an excellent work, wherein pathos does not as usual 
evaporate in refinement of pencillingand polish. An 
Interior, by De Hooghe ; much injured by those pic- 
torial destructives, the restorers, but still a curious 
specimen of this master’s art in solidifying sunlight, 
boxing it up between close wainscots till it can be 
felt, like the miraculous darkness, or almost cut, like 
bar-gold, into splendid dice. ‘The Young Bull, by Paul 
Potter ; a well-known wonder of its kind. Landscape 
by Both; glowing and warm as Italy, green and 
fresh as the Emerald Isle. Pieta, by Venusti, after 
Michaelangelo ; one of the latter’s profound absurdi- 
ties, well painted. A Royal Family-piece of Charles I. 
Queen, and Princes, by Vandyck; and a Study of 
Horses, by ditto, quite as noble a production. ‘The 
Boy with the Hawk, by Rubens; celebrated, and de- 
servedly so, for colour and temperate vigour of exe- 
cution, Some fine portraits by Reynolds, among 








which The Marquis of Rockingham, a good substitute 
for a Titian ; and the Lord Ligonier, a little stiff and 
clayey. Fuseli magnifies the Dido ; we thought it 
a very Sir Thomas Lawrence attempt—three modern 
school-girls, not yet out of their sashes, enacting the 
Queen of Carthage, Iris, and Sister Anna ; the clair- 
obscure broken up, and the colouring no more splen- 
did than it need be: nevertheless the work has a 
wherewithal to fix the gaze, like a dusk-red cloud at 
sunset, nobly massed, though with little meaning. Sir 
Joshua’s chef-d’ceeuvre belonging to this collection (or 


perhaps any other,) is now at Somerset-House, on | 


loan: the Cymon and Iphigenia, a piece of colour- 
ing that molten rubies, emeralds, and topazes, could 
not exceed for richness and transparent lustre. Good 
portraits also by Lawrence, but they look water- 
colours beside the masculine tone and marly impasto 
of Reynolds. His present Majesty is one of the 
cleverer, (a miracle to Sir Martin Shee’s signpost 
King beside it): President West, a meagre composi- 


tion, in which canvas is not to let, but to be given | 


away: Kemble as Hamlet, a good frontispiece for 
Brummel’s edition of Shakespeare; a Penruddock 


Prince of Denmark, the model of stage tailors, and | 
the dream of romantic dressing-maids, as feeble in | 
Northcote’s Mar- | 


effect as factitious in sentiment. 
riage of Little York to Lady Ann Mowbray, pleases 
the connoisseur with sound painting, and endears it- 
self to every spectator by natural pathos and feeling. 
A large striking Landscape, by De Loutherbourg. 
Wilkie (the late David Wilkie, not to be confounded 
with a certain Don David, who inherits his name,) 
has two pictures here, Blindman’s Buff, and the 
Penny Wedding: this, well-known from prints for 
its humour and truth and character, is better there 
than on canvas, the lights being sadly gavelled over 
it, and the painting irresolute ; neither fault disfigures 
the other work, though in it the artist of the ingle-nook 


had not reached that summit, from which the grandee | 


has descended to portraits and historical pieces. Be- 
sides what we have enumerated there are several 
Tenierses, Ostades, Mierises, and other Dutch cabi- 
net pictures, almost as thick as stars, and as indefina- 
ble and as brilliant ; Zofiani’s two whimsical satires 
on Dillettanteism. We cannot conclude our notice, 
without expressing our thanks for the Royal libe- 
rality, with which this collection was made viewable 
to the public; as also our surprise at the extreme 
ungraciousness with which the King’s wishes 
were sought to be counteracted, by one of the func- 
tionaries charged to carry them into effect. We 
had to apply several times to Sir Henry Wheatley, 
at St. James’s Palace, from whose servants we 
could get nothing but insolent looks and frivolous ex- 
cuses. Either this personage was or was not dele- 
gated to bestow tickets of admission : if he were, how 
did he fulfil his duty by thus putting a veto on the 
King’s orders? if he were not, how did he venture to 
bestow a ticket at length, after repeated demands 
and denials? Asa contrast to this behaviour, and 
in proof of the noble urbanity of rank, we may 
mention that tickets were accorded us at once, and 
with anxious politeness, on application to the Lord 
Privy Seal, Lord Duncannon. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
KING’S THEATRE. 
This Evening, Bellini’s Opera Seria, LA STRANIERA (for the 
first appearance of Mdlle. Colleoni Corti, and Signor Cartage- 


nova); after which a new Ballet, entitled LE ROSSIGNOL, 
(for the first appearance of Mdlle. St. Romain), 





DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE; and CHEVY 
Cc 4%) 


ASE. 
On Monday, PIZARRO; and CHEVY CHASE, 
Tuesday, THE BRC INZE HORSE ; and CHEVY CHASE. 


CONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC, New Rooms, Hanover- 
square.—The Directors inform the Subscribers that the FIRST 
CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 9th of March.— 
The REHEARSALS will commence on the Monpay preceding 
each Concert, at 12 o'clock. The Concerts will commence at 
Half-past 8 o'clock, instead of 8,as heretofore. The Subscribers 
are requested to send for their Tickets previous to the Concerts 
commencing, at Lonsdale’s (late Birchall & Co.'s) Music-shop, 
removed to26, Old Bond-street, where Subscriptions are received. 
and the Tickets (which are now ready) paid for on delivery.— 
The Subscribers have the privilege of introducing their friends 
to Single Concerts, by tickets, price One Guinea each ; or to 
Rehearsals, price 10s. 6¢d.—Applications for the same to be ad- 
dressed to C. Lonsdale, as above.—A programme of the regula- 
tions (similar to the last season’s) may be had. 








Vocat Society.—The third of these Concerts 
was better attended than either of its predecessors, 
though we can hardly praise its scheme as being 
more interesting, or its separate pieces generally, for 


| the greater care with which they were executed. The 
| performance was opened spiritedly with Handel's 
| fine Coronation Anthem, ‘ My heart is inditing of a 

good matter.’ Calcott’s ‘Queen of the Valley,’ one of 
| our favourite glees, went all but perfectly: the prin- 

cipal bass part stood out rather too prominently 
| from among the other voices; but then it was taken 
by Mr. Phillips, who must, of course, be more ener- 
| getic in style than those who are more exclusively 
| part-singers. His‘ Qui sdegno,’ from the ‘ Zauber- 
| fléte,’ which presently followed, was excellently 
given ; and, could he have thrown a little more tone 
| into the deep notes with which the air concludes, 
| there would have been nothing left for us to desire, 
| Miss Woodyatt sung the bravura from ‘ Atha- 
| liah, ‘ Through the land,’ tolerably well: we hope 
| that the chiliness of her manner will gradually vanish, 
| for she possesses a good voice, and gives indications of 
| feeling. When will young singers learn that itisalways 
much easier, by a little delay and extra study, to win 
a character at once, than to fight upa name? The 
Madrigals were less interesting than usual: the first 
was from the Oriana collection, * Arise, arise !’ by 
Morley; the second, Luca Marenzio’s ‘ When April 
decked in roses gay.’ The quartett and chorus from 
Haydn’s magnificent * Passione’ was the finest thing 
in the evening ; the solo parts being well sustained by 
| Mrs. E. Seguin, Miss Hawes, Messrs. King and E. Tay- 
lor, Lord Mornington’s ‘ O bird of eve,’ went very in- 
differently ; but Bishop's dramatic chorus from * The 
Maniac,’ ‘The tiger couches,’ made amends for its 
imperfections. Mrs. Anderson played Hummel’s 
romance and Rondo alla Espagniola, from his Con- 
certo in a flat, between the acts: there is an utter 
want of mellowness in this lady's touch, which ren- 
ders her playing hard and uninteresting :—we have 
heard, too, these very two movements most peer- 
lessly given by their composer. The two pieces 
which opened the second act, Vogler’s * Sanctus,’ 
and Paer’s duet, * Dolce dell’ anima,’ fell dead upon 
the ear; the first, from its intrinsic dryness and 
length—the second, from the languid slovenliness 
with which it was executed. We cannot let Jack- 
son’s glee, * Go, feeble tyrant!’ pass so gently: the 
last movement is a tune for one of the minor thea- 
tres, not music for a classical concert. We now come 
to Miss Rainforth’s most successful début in the grand 
and arduous scena from * Der Freischiitz.’ She was so 
enthusiastically received, and, happily for herself, 
apparently so little disqualified by the tremors which 
usually attend an introduction to the public, that we 
may speak our mind more strictly than we should 
otherwise think it considerate to do ; and, while we 
record our satisfaction in her voice, which (a little 
feeble in its lower tones) is rich, extensive, and well- 
delivered, and in the feeling and energy of which she 
gave sufiicientevidence, we may also express our hope, 
that she is as good a musician in general as she has 
proved herself a singer of that particular song. Per- 
haps, however, we are erring on the side of suspicion. 
Mr. Attwood’s sweet terzett, “Qual silenzio,’ failed 
from the incompetence of the alto voice, to whom the 
leading part was intrusted. After this, Mr. Balfe 
sung a bass aria from one of his Italian operas; and 
then Master Howe, Messrs. Terrail, Fitzwilliam, and 
Bellamy, joined in Stevens's always welcome * Ye 
spotted snakes ;’ this composition, by the way, has 
an excellent effect, when performed madrigal-wise : 
our hint is worthy of being considered by those in 
office. A short chorus from the * Zauberfléte’ closed 
the Concert. 








NEW 

Tue year has not opened brilliantly, so far as con- 
cerns musical publications :—a solitary air with va- 
riations—a few waltzes—one or two arrangements as 
pianoforte duets, and a pile of agreeable songs, are 
all the novelties we have received. The * Zhéme 
Brésilien,” however, with variations by Edward 
Roeckel, deserves a good word of welcome and en- 
couragement ; the melody is flowing and easy, and 
the three opening variations, in particular, brilliant 
and well contrasted. With this, we may mention a 
useful and popular adaptation of a graceful chorus 
from Chelard’s undervalued opera of * Macbeth,’ as 
a pianoforte duet by A. Roeckel. We should be 
glad to see a series of select movements from the 
classical German operas, thus arranged for the use of 
young players;—in good and easy music @ quatre 
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mains, we are not very rich. Mr. J. W. Davison’s 
‘Dramatic Overture to Fortunatus,’ (also arranged for 
two performers,) is lively and effective, though con- 
taining too many Auberisms to pass without remark: 
there is no music that bears imitation worse than 
that of the modern French school. 

After these comes ‘ The Ash Grove,’ a Welsh me- 
lody with variations, by H. B. Richards. How has 
it happened, that a pupil of the Royal Academy of 
Music has fallen into the glaring blunder of publish- 
ing harp music for the pianoforte? The old harp- 
sichord changes upon Purcell’s Ground contain 
much the same quantity of skill and science as these 
variations. It isa relief to turn from them to Mr. 
Garrick’s ‘ Gage d’Amitié, three very sweet and 
graceful waltzes for the pianoforte. We have also six 
others before us, by Mr. Wilkinson, which are much 
superior to the common run of such compositions. 
In dismissing pianoforte music, for a while, we can 
say nothing more of * The Five Sisters,’ a set of qua- 
drilles, by Charles Hart, than that they contain the 
proper number of bars and ritornels. The present 
is the fittest place for stating, that Miss Rodwell’s 
* Juvenile Pianist’ is a neat little book, containing a 
tolerably clear exposition of the elements of music, 
which, however, may be far better orally taught by a 
master. We may mention, too, a third edition of 
Mr. Goodban’s ‘ Rudiments of Music,’ and an abridg- 
ment of Dr. Calcott’s‘ Pianoforte Grammar, arranged 
in Question and Answer for Beginners, by W. H. 
Calcott. 

We come now to three collections of music; the 
first is Mr. Sutton’s presuming and paltry * Book of 
Musical Varieties.’ We are not generally given to 
the use of harsh words, but those who will throw 
down the gauntlet in their prefaces against the 
offences of others, should look well to their own 
works: neither the instrumental nor vocal portion of 
this volume could abide the searching of one mo- 
ment’s criticism. We are annoyed, too, by finding 
one of Mrs. Hemans’s sweetest songs spoiled just 
enough to escape the edicts abroad against piracy. 
Mr. E. A. Kellner’s ‘ Six Vocal Pieces’ are intinitely 
better than the above; the notturno, * Quel cor che 
mi prometti,’ is graceful and flowing, but our fa- 
vourite is Lord Byron’s well-known ‘ Farewell,’ 
which is pathetically set. The last of these publi- 
cations, * The Rhine-boat ; or, Lays of Many Lands,a 
Musical Souvenir for 1836,’ is written by Mr. Lemon, 
and composed by Mr. E. Romer, on the plan of 
Moore’s charming ‘ Evenings in Greece.’ The words 
are of average merit: in the music, though there is 
general grace of idea, Mr. Romer has fallen far 
short of his own ‘Songs of Rookwood,’ and it con- 
tains sundry slips of the pen. The ‘ English Girl's 
Song,’ and the * Boatman’s Song,’ are the prettiest in 
the collection ; but the best thing in the book, to our 
fancy, is the dedicatory verse. 

M. Rovedino’s ‘Descriptive Cantata for Seven Voices,’ 
was written for the anniversary of the Royal Society 
of Musicians, and devoted, as far as its profits go, to 
that Institution. Under the circumstances, we must 
not examine it too strictly: but it is a composition 
of an ambitious class, and we are bound, therefore, 
to say, that though parts of it are spirited, and parts 
of it sweet and pleasing, it falls short of what it 
ought to be in many essential points. 

‘Six Original Ariettas,’ by Bellini, have been 
adapted to English words by Mr. Bishop. » With 
these, too, we may notice the first and the last com- 
positions of the author of ‘Il Pirata,’ published by 
the same publisher, and embellished by a portrait. 
There is a sameness of character pervading the entire 
collection—a sickly sweetness, a constant leaning 
upon appogiaturas, and as constant a recurrence of 
particular phrases and particular intervals, which 
render our mention of each separate air superfluous, 
We have elsewhere said, that these very characteris- 
tics, which recommend Bellini’s music to the public, 
and make it welcome to singers, compel us to rate 
him far less highly than fashion has chosen to do. 
No. 3 of the ariettas, ‘ Swiftly sailing o'er the ocean,’ 
is the one most to our taste—the last composition is 
nothing more than a reiteration of an idea in * La 
Sonnambula.’ 

Mr. Planché’s ‘ Talk not of pleasure,’ is a very 
pretty song, tastefully arranged to suit an Irish 
melody by Mr. Balfe. Mr. T. H. Bayly’s * Vete- 
ran’ and ‘ Grecian Daughter,’ are written after the 








pattern of former songs of his, and expressively set 
by Mr. Knight. Mr. Kellner’s canzonet, ‘ LZ’ Invito,’ 
is easy and elegant ; his ‘ Speak on! speak on ! though 
not to me,’ expressive and pathetic, though feeble in 
its close. Miss Naylor's ‘ Harp of Eolus’ is very 
poor indeed. We must close our notice, by men- 
tioning three songs, the piquancy of whose words is 
their chief recommendation—Mr. Lover's ‘ Slave 
Trade,’ to his own music ; Mrs. Blackwood’s ‘ Charm- 
ing Woman,’ to her own air; and Mr. Francis’s ‘ Yes 
and No,’ done into melody by Mr. Blewitt. 





Drury Lane.—Easter has been anticipated at this 
house by the production of an old English legendary 
piece, written by Mr. Planché. It has come too late 
in the week for us to give more than a hasty mention 
of it, but it especially demands a full notice upon 
grounds which we will set forth next week. The 
scenery, machinery, and costumes, are splendid and 
appropriate, almost beyond all precedent, and the 
piece itself has but one fault—length, In a drama 
of this peculiar nature, this fault is absolutely un- 
avoidable on a first night: it will, of course, be cor- 
rected in future ; and, we should think, that it will 
then be as attractive as anything of the kind can be. 
The cost of getting it up must have been enormous, 





Covent Garpen.—Another new piece has been 
produced here, called ‘ Marie, a Tale of the Pont 
Neuf,’ with little better success than the Polish one 
upon which an extinguisher was put the first time it 
was lighted. The audience, upon the first night, 
were very near cutting the “Tale” short off, and 
throwing it over the “ Pont”—in other words, the 
“tale had nearly missed its tip,” as the saying is. It 
has been allowed to take its chance of growing into 
favour during the week, but, we fear, that it will 
only grow “ fine by degrees, and beautifully less ;” 
which, however graceful in the tails of some animals, 
is not exactly the thing for an author's tale. 





Otympic.—A new burletta, by Mr. Haynes Bayly, 
entitled,‘ Forty and Fifty,’ (we suspect he must have 
written forty or fifty before,) was acted for the first 
time on Thursday. The principal characters are 
played by Mr. Liston and Mrs. Orger—and both are 
well fitted—after this, it is almost an impertinence 
to say that they are acted to perfection. It was 
Mrs. Orger’s first appearance after a long indisposi- 
tion, which every lover of good acting must have la- 
mented—and the audience seemed justly delighted 
to get her back again. The piece was perfectly suc- 
cessful, and genuine applause was the just tribute to 
the exertions of these two admirable comedians. To 
see them (actors and artists as they both are,) sup- 
porting and heightening one another's efforts, their 
great talents playing alternately flint and steel to 
each other, is, in these days, “a real blessing to” 
play-goers. 











MISCELLANEA 


Abou Beehn Saduky.—Our readers will probably 
remember to have heard of this extraordinary person, 
whom Dr. Madden found in slavery in Jamaica. He 
is the son of one of the native African princes, and 
was carried off and sold as a slave when about four- 
teen. As he bore the very highest character, was 
well acquainted with Arabic, and had been at Tim- 
buctoo, Mr. Davidson, when about to start on his 
African expedition, thought he might serve as an 
excellent guide and servant, sent out to Jamaica and 
purchased his freedom. Abou was brought from 
Jamaica by Captain Oldrey, R.N. who has since re- 
ceived the following letter, dated from Morocco. 
The original was written in beautifully penned Ara- 
bic, a translation from which was made by Abou 
himself, into the best English of which he was capa- 
ble, and written down (verb. et lit.) by Mr. Davidson. 

Praise be to God who made the pen for our tongue, and 
the paper for the messenger. 

To the hand of the friend of all the poor and needy, with 
the name of William Oldrey, Captain of the Navy, your 
honour, your poor meek servant salutes you, may the grace 
of God be with you and his blessing. Your Honour, I dont 
forget your kindness towards me and good feeling. God 
sent you as the instrument to deliver me into perfect and 
good hands, and I got honour and glory towards him, t and 





t Abou means, that he felt much honoured by his inter- 
views with the King, the Duke of Sussex, &c. obtained for 
him through the kind offices of Captain Oldrey. 





he trouble himself very much on account of me by doing 
everything for me, suppose my father and my mother were 
along with me, they not trouble themselves about me as 
he does, and I saw his troubling himself about me, and I 
feel for him again, and I see him, no one can reward him 
except the living God, he knows all secrets and makes all 
things known, he never confounds those who have truth 
in them, therefore I send these few words to inform you 
about me, what I made known to you, that you may 
to God for us, that he may bring us back to you in s ety; 
you must not depart from prayer to us, you and all your 
friends establish the prayers for us, God will reward you 
by so doing. 1 hope we may return quickly with peace 
and health, but for all the nation, those that I know there 
is no like unto them in comfort, friendship, and feeling for 
others, whether they know them or not, they take the 
trouble of themselves to comfort and make happy others - 
when I consider of those things it makes me wonder every 
day, therefore I never depart from prayer for the English 
nation, that God may preserve them from all their enemies, 
and to increase them with assistance and strength, and 
conquering from East to West, and South to North. The 
word is finished in my mouth, but is not finished in my 
heart ; all my life will not be sufficient to finish my prayer 
for the English nation. Amen. 
19th of October, Hegira, 1282. 
1 am your humble servant, 
Abou Beehn Saduky Shirreiff, 

The Royal Library of Paris.—The following is an 
abridged history of this celebrated Library, from a 
paper which has just appeared in France Littéraire, 
by Ernest Alby, It was not until the reign of John 
(1350) that any collection of books was made which 
was considered asinalienable and destined for the pub- 
lic use. This prince, a man of literary taste, possessed 
eight or ten volumes! and these literary treasures he 
bequeathed to his successor, and this was the foun- 
dation of the present Royale Librairie. Charles V, 
(1364) inherited his father’s taste, and had many 
MSS. copied and illuminated by his painter, John 
de Bruge ; and, his studious inclination being known, 
the principal nobility made him many presents of 
valuable MSS. The collection was then kept in one 
of the towers of the Louvre, hence called “* La Tour 
de la Librairie,” which was divided into three rooms 
kept lighted throughout the night, that there might 
be no interruption to those who desired to pursue 
their studies. In 1375 a catalogue was made, which 
is still in existence, from which it appears that the 
three rooms together contained nine hundred and 
ten volumes. In 1411 the library had increased to 
1100 yolumes. When the English became masters 
of Paris, the Duke of Bedford, as Regent, purchased 
the whole of the collection, for which he paid 12,000fr., 
and it was transported into England. Louis XI. re. 
gretting the loss, brought together all the works 
from the different royal palaces, and, favoured by 
the discovery of printing (1462), made a respectable 
collection. Charles VIII. (1493) added to this col- 
lection the books he had brought from Naples after 
his conquest of that kingdom. The Princes John 
and Charles d’Angouleme, upon their return from 
England, after twenty-five years’ captivity, founded 
two libraries, the one at Blois, the other at Angouleme 
with books collected during their residence in Eng- 
land, including most of those carried off by the Duke 
of Bedford. In 1496 Louis XII. caused the Louvre 
Library to be transported to Blois, and also added to 
the collection the libraries of the Sforzi and Visconti, 
from Pavia, Petrarch’s collection, and the cabinet of 
M. Gruthuse, a Flemish gentleman. In 1515, Fran- 
cis I, had the whole transported to Fontainebleau, and 
the catalogue of that date gives as the total of the 
collection, 1890 volumes, amongst which were nine 
hundred printed volumes, and 38 or 39 Greek MSS. 
brought from Naples and deposited at Blois by Las- 
caris, In 1527, upon the revolt of the Constable, the 
Fontainebleau library was enriched by the addition of 
that of the house of Bourbon. Henry II. in 1559 
issued an ordonnance requiring booksellers to pre- 
sent to the Royal Libraries a bound copy of all the 
works they published. Under the reigns of Fran- 
cis II., Charles [X., and Henry III. the library re- 
ceived but few additions. Henry IV. (1589) caused 
the library to be removed to Paris. In 1595 the col- 
lection of Catherine de Medici, consisting of eight 
hundred Latin MSS., was added ; from this time to 
1721 the books were removed from one house to an- 
other, in Paris, until, in the latter year, they were 
finally deposited at their present abode, the Hotel 
Mazarin, Rue Richelieu. The collection at present 
consists of 800,000 printed volumes, 100,000 MSS. 
and 1,000,000 of historical papers. Last year it re 
ceived an addition of 15,000 volumes, besides pam- 
phlets. 
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Physiology.—It would appear, according to the 
observations of M. Ehrenberg, that the crystals found 
in organized bodies, are of more frequent occurrence 
than hitherto supposed. He has met with them in 
frogs, fishes, and bats, in the neighbourhood of the 
spinal chord and the brain: they are microscopic, 
and consist of carbonate of lime, in hexaedral prisms. 
He thinks also, that the abdominal face of fishes is 
composed of an infinite number of sharp-pointed crys- 
tals, of a prismatic form, and varying in length accor- 
ding to the species, but not to be confounded with 
the crystals which are presented by the iris, &c. of 
the same animals. The researches of MM. Carus 
and Jacquemin, confirm M. Ehrenberg’s statements, 
with respect to the ear, and spinal chord of frogs. 

Ancient Relic.—An antique head of a bull, of re- 
markably beautiful workmanship, has been found in 
Bourgogne. It is made of some metal, or combina- 
tion of metals, which is wholly unknown ; and instead 
of possessing the usual verdigrease smell of bronze, 
is perfectly aromatic. It is of the Corinthian school, 
prior to the great fire, and is one of those objects of 
which Pliny says, ‘The possessors of them cherish 
them so highly, that they take them when they are 
on their travels.” 

Tartaric Acid.—M. Biot has read a notice to the 
French Academy of Sciences, on the molecular pro- 
perties of tartaric acid. The following are the heads 
of his memoir :—If we dissolve an equal weight of 
crystallized tartaric acid in different proportions of 
distilled water,at a temperature of from 22 to 26 
centesimal degrees, and make a ray of polarized light, 
of fixed refrangibility, traverse the solutions, the fol- 
lowing phenomena will be manifested. 1st. In each 
solution, at different depths, the primitive plan of the 
polarized ray will be found to deviate to the right, 
inan angular quantity, proportioned to the weight 
of the acid traversed by the ray. 2nd. The absolute 
extent of this deviation, for the same weight of acid, 
varies according to the quantity of water in the solu- 
tion, which shows, that in each, the total deviation 
of the ray is the source of the deviations successively 
performed by the atomic groups of acid traversed 
by the ray. 3rd. The deviation which the ray under- 
goes with an equal weight of acid, increases with the 
quantity of water in nearly an exact proportion; 
which proves, that the power of the molecular rota- 
tion of the acid augments with the quantity of water 
in the solution, and that this water has an influence 
on the different atomic groups which produce the 
rotation ; consequently it is not a simple mixture, but 
a true combination. 

Modern Literature——Murray, the publisher, of 
Albemarle-street, at his annual trade sale at the Al- 
bion Hotel, on Wednesday last, sold nearly twelve 
thousand volumes of his editions of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, Life and Works of Crabbe, and Life and 
Works of Lord Byron; two thousand copies of Mrs. 
Somerville’s ‘Connection of the Sciences,’ fifteen 
hundred copies of Capt. Back’s Journal, fifteen hun- 
dred copies of Henningsen’s Spain, five hundred 
copies of Mrs. Bray’s Letters to Southey, nine hun- 
dred copies of ‘ Bertha’s Journal,’ one thousand 
copies of Barrow’s Tour round Ireland, four hundred 
copies of the Marquess Wellesley’s Dispatches, six 
thousand copies of the 59th edition of a New System 
of Cookery, thirteen hundred copies of Markham’s 
England, seven hundred copies of Markham’s France, 
seven hundred copies of Sir John Malcolm’s Life of 
Lord Clive, twelve hundred copies of Raumer’s Eng- 
land, translated by Mrs. Austin, seven hundred copies 
of Lyell's Geology, eight hundred copies of Sir George 
Head's Tour. We are told that one day's sale 
amounted to 14,0007. or 16,0002—Morn. Chron. 

Coal and Iron in the neighbourhood of Beirout.—An 
English civil engineer (Mr. Brettell), in the service of 
Mehemet Ali, has succeeded in discovering valuable 
Productive mines, both of coal and iron, at a very 
short distance from the sea, and within a few miles 
of Beirout. He is working a colliery at Cornayl, 
Within six miles from Beirout, to which a railroad will 
be laid down ; and, the facilities of that port for load- 
ing being pretty good all the year round, the Pacha 
will thus supply coal for his own use from his own 
dominions, instead of bringing it at an immense ex- 
pense from England. Eventually he will likewise 
find sufficient iron for his own consumption, although 
this work must necessarily require a longer time to 


mature, The coals found in Syria are very good, and 





the Nile steamer, in her last trip, used them in pre- 
ference to English, of which she threw some over- 
board to take in the former. Mr. Brettell has like- 
wise found extensive mines of coal at Arsoon, 
Debdeen, and Ross. Iron ore is plentiful and good 
at Mergibah, near Shouair, at which place he hopes 
to find coals for smelting on the spot. At Zahlee he 
finds both coal and iron, but in smaller quantities, 
This place is likewise farther from Beirout, the in- 
tended shipping port. The mines, however, if worked 
near Zahlee, will be within twenty English miles of 
Beirout.—Letter from Alexandria in Morn. Chron. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ELOCUTION,. 
No. 60, Walnut-tree Walk, Lambeth. 
R. SERLE proposes to give LESSONS in 
. ELOCUTION, with a view to its exercise in the various 
professions in which it is available. In the Pulpit, in the Senate, 
and at the Bar, a correct and graceful manner of delivery has 
always proved highly advantageous ; on the Stage some progress 
towards it isindispensable. _ ps 
To those who are in the habit of delivering their own written 
lectures or discourses, the difference between a style calculated 
for the perusal of the closet, and that which is intended at once 
to appeal to the understanding and the feelings through the ear, 
is, no doubt, sufficiently obvious ; to those who have been in the 
habit of translating their Chouahts into periods for the eye rather 
than into the language of oral delivery, some hints may be found 
of valuable assistance. z - 
Mr. Serle founds his claims to afford instruction upon these 
subjects, on the circumstance of neving written for others to 
ers and his own, and 





of not being entirely unused to extemporaneous speaking ; before 
those who are interested in such an inquiry, he will endeavour 
to place sufficient testimonials of success in his attempts. 
TERMS. 
The first Lesson One Guinea; if it be then agreed that the 
course of Ca | to be adopted will be useful to the pupil, an ad- 
Four Guineas to be paid for the Twelve Lessons. 
























































Sales by Auction. 





POPULAR NOVELS, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, &c. 

IN & HAVERS, at their Great Room, No. 
206, High Holborn, on MONDAY, March 7, and following day, 
a’ alf-| 


UPLICATES of THREE CIRCULATING 


Modern Novels, by Miss Landon, Cooper, Ward, 
Grattan, Mrs. Hofland, Galt, Mrs. Shelley, Hook, Lady Morgan, 
: g, Captain Marryat, Countess of Blessington, Capt. 
¥ 3ES and TRAVELS, ty 

, Bulwer, Mrs. Butler, Madden, Howison, 
Head, Hall, Foster, Arundell, Owen, Madox, Pardoe, &c. The 


May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





About the end of the Week, 
The STOCK of C. S. DIXON, of 159, Alders- 
ting of Stationery, 





BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS. 
GATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
. 22, Fleet-street,on WEDNESDAY, March 9, and following 


UMEROUS COPIES and REMAINDERS 
of VALUABLE WORKS in various Departments of 


Hansard’s Typographia, 2 vols.—Martin’s British 


Colonies, 5 vols.—Voltaire’s Philosophical Dictionary, 6 vols.— 





rving's . 

2 vols.—Sterne’s Select Works, 5 vols.—Madden's “West Indies, 
2 vols.—Maunder’s Little Gazetteer—Arlington, 3 vols.—Riche- 
lieu, 3 vols.—Henry Masterton, 3 vols.—Voltaire’s Charles XII. 
2 vols., and Eutropius (on the Hamiltonian System)—Mignet’s 
rench Revolution, 2 vols.—Langhorne’s Plutarch, 6 vols.— 


Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 
*.* Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 
Property made for the Payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 


COLLECTION of ANCIENT ARMOUR; 
MAHOGANY CABINETS, COINS, MINERALS, and AR- 
TICLES of VIRTU ; the Property of Mr. J. P. THOMAS, late 
President of the Southwark Literary Institution ; Catalogues of 
































FOR SALE BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, 

VERY VALUABLE and CHOICE COL- 
LECTION of upwards of 30,000 OBJECTS of NATURAL 
HISTORY, &c., comprising Anatomical Preparations of the 
Human Frame, Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects ; 
a large Collection of Shells(some of them extremely rare, and all 
beautifully perfect), Sponges, and other singular Productions of 
the Sea. ‘This collection has been made ata considerable expense 
by a Professor at a celebrated Foreign University, who has en- 
joyed great advantages in forming a perfect and truly valuable 


st paid) to B. P., care of 
Samuel Holdsworth, Amen Corner, Paternoster-row. 





ETTSS GEOGRAPHICAL SLATES. — 

These Slates (on each of which Two Outline or Skeleton 

Maps are permanently engraved) are intended for Children to 

practise Geographical Exercises upon, by writing in the names 

of the Countries, ‘Towns, Seas, Islands, &c., which may be erased 

as often as desired without injuring the map. Price, including 
two corresponding Key Maps, 2s. Size of Slate, 13in. by 11. 

“ This useful design is so justly and so well explained by Mr. 
Betts, in a letter accompanying specimen slates, that we cannot 
do better than adopt his words, only adding thereto our hearty 
commendation of his process for improving the student in geo- 
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or 2 acres, 1 rood, 5 perches. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 

The Dublin Evening Post.—The article from the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, relating to Raumer's ‘ England,’ and in 
which the writer fairly acknowledged that he was indebted 
to the Atheneum for his only knowledge of the work, was 
copied into the Dublin Evening Post. Since then, the 
editor of the latter journal has himself sought for further 
information, direct from the same source ; but this could 
hardly be inferred from the following introductory para- 
graph :—‘* We shall now give a few other extracts from 
this remarkable book ; the translation, we should observe, 
is from the accurate and accomplished pen of Mrs. Austin.” 
We are quite sure that our contemporary will see the pro- 
priety of correcting this error. We obtained an early copy 
of Von Raumer’s work from Germany, and translated for 
ourselves, and the extracts in the Dublin Evening Post 
were taken from the Atheneum—indeed, Mrs, Austin’s 
translation is not yet published, 





a) ° 836. 
pub ished by John Betts, 7, Compton-street, Brunswick- 
Booksellers and Toymen. 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, 
Just completed, in a handsome Mahogany Chest, price 61. 6s. 

icated to the Professors of Chemistry of the United Kingdom. 

NEW CHEMICAL CABINET, or Ama- 

trur's LABORATORY : comprising an organized Col- 

lection of 130 Chemical Tests, and best contrived modern Ap- 

paratus, for the performance of refined Experiments of demon- 
stration and research. 


Arranged on a new Principle. = 
A Complete MINERALOGICAL BOX, or 
POCKET BLOWPIPE APPARATUS, 24s. ; containing above 
20 essential requisites for assaying Minerals, Metallic Oxides, &c. 


PORTABLE CHEMICAL LABORATORY ; 
containing above 90 Tesfs and Apparatus, price 1. lls, 6d.; with 
p emeamene Bottles, French Polished Cabinet, Lock and Key, 
2/. 2s.; or with extra Apparatus, and better finished, 3/. 3s. 5 

Prepared by RK. B. Eve, Her Majes' he Appointed Chemist ; 
Agent, Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London ; who have constantly a Stock on 
hand, and where also may be‘had AN ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE or tHe asove, GRATIS, with a full and particular 
Description of their Contents. 
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Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF RIENZI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CELEBRATED WORK OF CERCEAU AND BRUMOY. 


“The author of ‘The Life and Ties of _Biensi’ has delivered a plain unvarnished tale, in the language of a man whose only 


aim has been to instruct his reader.” 
“ The anecdotes are curious. *_Court aed, 


‘* Not less interesting than Mr. Bulwer’s eloquent Romance, and scarcely less romantic, is this historical record of the Conspiracy 


of, Gabrini."—Monthly Repository. 
“This work makes its eppearance very, 
“ To all who have read Mr. Bulwer's 


epoertenely "—Metropolitan. 
Pena,” its perusal is in a measure a duty. 


**__Spectator. 


“ A work already so well known to the historical student, requires no further notice at our hands."’—Atlas. 


“ We are glad to see the most authentic, we believe, or, at an 


rate, the most, interesting account, revived in the neat little 


volume before us.....eA curious and pleasing volume, and full of matter of historical character and illustration.” —Lit. Gazette. 
WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





EW SYSTEM at BULL’S 
L 1 BRARY, 
19, Holles-street, four Doors from Cav endish-square. 

The New System now adopted by Edward Bull, after eighteen 
years’ experience, is not only to insure more immediate supplies 
of all the New Public ations and Standard Works for perusal in 
the  engiish and Foreign Languages—24 volumes at a time—for 

. ear, but to allow Subscribers, as a return, any of the 

New at AF they may wish to possess, to the amount of two 
guineas, and Catalogues, Boxes, &c. free of expense. Societies 
also supplied in all parts of the Kingdom.—Address to Edward 
Bull, Librarian, 19, Holles-street. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN AINSLIE, | tae AUTHOR OF 
AURUNG -EBE,* 


_ Ina an days, in 3 vols. oa 8vo. 
N T I ; a2 | MR Fs 
Or, the CONFESSIONS of a CAT-HATER, 
* Pray, Sir; do you know what are some men’s antipathies ? 
“Yes; cats, rats, old maids, double tripe, Spetath, Cheshire 
cheese, and corkcutters.”"—Te Poor Gentlema 
ohn Macrone, St. me s-square. 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. N. WILLIS'’S NEW WORK. 
Nearly ready, with new syetee es ag numerous additional 


PENCILLINGS “BY THE WAY. 
By N. P. WILLIS, Esq. 

d edition. : v 

* AC entiauntion of Mr. \ ong TC HES of ENGLISH 

sotleTY will appear in this Ed ith A VISIT to ABBOTS- 

FORD, and Conclusion of the TOU Ri in SCOTLAND ; forming 
upwards of half a volume of original matter. 

ohn Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


HE General Body of Schoolmasters and French 
Teachers who have used the Works on the Fenwickian 
System, are partic ularly invited to take notice, that Mons. Fen- 
wick de Porguet’s PETIT SECRETAIRE PARISIEN has been 
most scrupulously sete’ by the Author, and several French 
and English Friends, who have assisted him in correcting this 
Sixth Edition for the press ; it is now presented to the public free 
from errors, printed in a larger type with occasional Notes at 
the end of each Letter; with alsoa New K Key, both works cor- 
responding with each other, and the five prec eding editions of 
those highly popular works, which now will leave nothing to 
be wished for exac tness. To prevent spervese editions bei ring 
substitute ad, be careful to order DE PORQUET’S PETI’ 
SEC PAIRE PARISIEN, 6th Edition. De Dated by_per- 
mission, » boa SOF Ad. oe — Prince Georce or Cum- 


6d. 

ePU BL AG OPINION ha a "bow “n manifested by the press, and by 
practical men, on the very great importance of adopting uni- 
versally Fenwick de Porquet’s Elementary Books for teaching 
Conversational French, Italian, and German. Among upwards 
of 309 Notices, the, following only will be adduced in support of 
their c a to universal patronage :— 

* The best System we have lately seen,”’—Sunday Times. 

“We recommend Mr. F. de Porquet’s works generally.”"— 
Litera y Gozetle 

“ These are useful books.” —Athenenm. 

“The method Mr. F. de Porquet has adopted in the teachin, 
of languages, is borne out by the first meth hysical minds, and 
the first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger 
Ascham, downwards ; and a more important, although less po- 
pular, personage than either of these in school establishments, 
viz. Common Sense. We think it a duty to the public, and to 
the author of the Fenwickian System, thus to state our opinion 
of its merits and advantages in the work of instruction.” —Edu- 
cational Magazine, Dec. 1835. 

de Porquet & Cooper, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; 
and may be had of Simpkin & Marshall; Longman & Co.; and 
Whittaker & Co., on the usuel trade terms; and of all ‘Book- 
sellers in Town or Country 


TRHE GE NTLEM AN’S MAGAZINE 

for MARCH, contains a long and interesting Letter of 
the late Mr. Coleridge; and the first portion of Sir Sam. R. 
Meyrick’s account of the Doucean Museum. Also, gmong 
others, the following articles: Willis's ne _— 3 by the Way— 
the New Record Commission, No. 's Roll of the Nor- 
man Chicfs—Memorials of Literary Fabel, Hy Brande’s 
Characters of Philosophers—Sonnet by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 
&c. &c. [tis embellished with a Plate of the Gate-house, West- 
minster, from the only view known to be in existence—and with 
Views of Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire. Reviews of New Pub- 
lications, Fine Arts, Learned Societies, Historical Chronicle ; 
Obituary. with Memoirs of the late Hon. Col. Gore ; Captain 
Ss uuncan; Rev. Canon Burton; Sir a . Blizard ; Hugh 
Leycester, Esq., and many others. Price 2s. 

Published by Wilham Pickering, C ot alll lane. 


Just published, 
ue. PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, No. 29. 


Arlon’s Life of Henderson—2. Res nsibility 
rydges—4. 














royal 12m 

















eS > 

of Man “4 his hehet 3. Autobiography of Sir E. 
Fry on Unfultilled Prophecy—5. MC Crie’s Sermons—6. Rae 
Wilson's France an Italy—7. Brousbam and Chalmers on Na- 
tural Theology—Critical Notices—Ecclesiastical and Religious 
Engeitiggnce, Ke. 

Waugh & Innes, Bitahuagh s Whittaker & Co. London: and 
sold my all Bookseller, 


TPHE BRITISH MAGAZINE, for MARCH. 
CONTENTS, 
Home Thoughts Abroad, No. 2.—The Dark Ages, No. 13.— 
Church Matters—Registration and Marriage Act—Popery—Re- 
ligious Destitution, of Great Cities—Comparative View of the 
English Dioceses in respect to Church Room—Orcheston_ St. 
Mary Church, Wilts—Tracts against Popery, No. 3—Antiquities 
—Sacred Poetry—Lyra Apostolica—Correspondence on the Or- 
dinances of the Church, Popery, Schismatics, Moore’s History 
of Ireland, Ecclesiastic al Discipline—Reviews of New Books— 
Mise ellanea, Documents, University News, Preferments, Cleri- 
cal Appointments, Oyeinations, Clergy Deceased, Births, Mar- 
riages, ot of the Mo: 
J.G. ie ton, St. Pau Shorchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, Pall Mall . Turrill, 250, and T, Clere Smith, 287, Re- 
gentestreet 











This ELBE iE Rs THY Ninth Edit. in a Pocket Volume, 2s. 6d. 
| “~ HYMNS, written and adapted for the 
Ww if CHU , H SERV IC ce of the YEAR. 
By the late Right Rev erend RHGINALD HEBER, D.D. 
SERMONS PREA ED IN ENGLAND. 


John Murray, y ~d d. et 





This day is published, 2 vols. feap. 


PECIMENS of the TABLE TALK of the late 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, a Fourth Edit. 4 vols. l2mo. price only 24s. 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; with a Glossary, 
containing an Explanation of Scientific Terms, and a 
copious Index. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
President of the Geological Society. 
Minsteatad with 164 Woodcuts, 16 Plates and Maps. 
a preparation, » by th the same Author, 
ELE WOE NTS GEO 


LOGY. 
John “Murray, pM 
‘This day is published, 3 vols. post 8vo. with oe DEVON 


DESCRIPTION of that part of DEVON. 
SHIRE bordering on the Tamar and the - rg PF _ 
Natural History, Manners, and Customs, Superstitions, Scenery, 
Antiquities, Biography of Eminent Persons, &c. &c. In a Series 

of Letters to R. Soutney, Esq. 
By Mrs. BRAY, Author of ‘ Travels in Moumandy,’ ‘Fitz of 

Fuge. *The Talba,’ and * De Foi 
John Murray, Albemarle-street 

Sold by all oY in Devonshire po Cornwall. 








Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map of the Seat of the War 
in Spain, and a Portrait of Zumalacarregui, 
PERSONAL ACCOUNT of some of the 
MOST STRIKING EVENTS of a TWELVEMONTHS’ 
CAMPAIGN with ZUMALAC aSERGU I during the War in 
Navarre gn, the Bas pane | Province 
By F. HENNINGSE x Captain of Jensen, 
“Inthe Service of DON CARL 
John Murray, Albemarle-stree % 
This day is published, post Svo. 9s. 6d 
| Femme“ of the CONQUEST of SPAIN. 
By the Author of the ‘ Sketch-Book.’ 
Il. 
Lately, by the same Author. 
A TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 





ABBOTSFORD AN D NEWSTEAD. 


Post yt age 6d. 


INDIAN Sk BT CHEB S: 
Or, ashort Account of the PAWNEES and other TRIBES of 
ERICAN INDIAN 
By sony T. “IRVING, Jun. Peake. ‘post Sve. lis. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
NEW BOOKS. 
PROFESSOR VON RAU MER’S 
NGLAND in 1835. In a Series of Letters. 
Translated by SARAH AUSTIN and H. E. LLOYD. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
II. 
A XII-MONTH’S 
canes with ZUMALACARREGUI, 
arrative of the War in Navarre 
By Captain HENNINGSEN. a post 8vo. Portrait and Map. 





MARQUESS WELL ESLEY’S 
DISPATCHES and CORRESPONDENCE, 
With — Map, &c. 8vo. 


MARY SOME RVIL 
The CONNEXION of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Third — Foolscap. 


LUSSL. A’S 
PROGRESS and PRESENT POSITION. With a Map, showing 
the Encroachment of Russia since the time of Peter the 
Great. 8vo. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL, 
This day is published, Ned ane ishost by 8vo. price Three- 


COTTISH CHRISTIAN HERALD; con- 
ducte 4. under the Superintendence of Ministers nil Mem- 
bers of the Established Church of Scotland. 
“ The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.” 

Contents :—Religion : a Matter of Supreme aa by the 
Rev. Robert S. Candlish, Minister of St. George’s parish, Edin- 
burgh— Biographical Sketch of Felix Neff—First Dispensation of 
the Lord’s Supper in Scotland, at the Reformation—Discourse, 
by the Rev, Kobert Gordon, 1D.D. one of the Ministers of the 
High C' burch, Edinburgh— Missions, by the Rev. Robt. M‘Cheyne 
—Ishmael in the Desert by the Rev. Robert Jamieson, Minister 
of Westruther—On the Arrangement observed in the Assembly’ 8 
Shorte r Catechism, by the Rev. D. M‘Farlan, Minister of Ren- 
frew—Sacred Poetry—Mise ellaneous. 

Monthly Parts, containing four Numbers each, stitched in 
printed rangers pric: e Sevenpence. 














rinted y John Johnst at the Offices of the 
Scottish Christian Herald, 104, High-street, Edinburgh; an 
Glassford-street, Glasgow ? London, J. Nisbet & Co. 21, rers- 


street, an . Moore, ibe, Fleet-street, Condens and sold by 


sellers. 





LEWIS ON one ml 
Just published, in 8vo. price 


N LOCAL DISTURBANCES i in ‘IRELAND, 


ond, on the I H_CHUR UESTION. 
om BORG 3 CORNEW mi LEWIS, Esq. 
B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 





——___ 
PERA, HALF PRICE!—Airs from Anna 
Bolena, Norma, Gazza Ladra, Tancredi, Barbi 
del Lago, Gustavus, Masaniello, Pirata, Semitamide, L'Ultimo 
Giorno, Freischiitz, and other Operas, at Eighteenpence or Two 
Shillings per Book.—Holst’s Bronze Horse Rondo, and other 
Pieces for young Pianists, new and beautiful, at a Shilling, 
Russell’s Songs, Some love to roam ; Deep blue Sea ; and When 
I roved a young Highlander. —Great V ariety of every Descrip- 
tion of Music, oy ony d and elegantly printed, at Half Price,— 
The public know that had it not been for Mr. Walker's constant 
exertions, during forty years, to sell at a fair profit, the mono; 
lists of the Music Trade would long since have got the price of 
Music up to5s. a sheet.—Messrs. Walker, No. 17, Soho-square. 





In_a few days will appear, with Maps and a Plan of Ni 
from Original Observations, and numerous Illustrations 
2 vols. 8vo. 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in 
: focapisran. endon hett® Sef ANC ' T NINEVEH, 
with Journal of a Voyage down the igri to dad, 
Account ee Visit to Sheraz and | Per rse 4 as oe 
y the late CLAUDIUS JAME s. ‘RICH, Esq. 
The Homunbie East India C ‘ompany’ s Resident = n Bagdad ; 
Author of * An Account of Ancient Babylor 
*,* This Work, long expected by all who knew the merits and 
acquirements of the lamented Author, is now published from his 
Original MSs, 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





In Ww press, aT W with Plates and Maps, p' 
NEN, SOUTH WALES, VAN DIEMAN'S 
LAND, had AN RIVER, and SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Acomplete History of these Colonies from the First Settle. 
ment to the pi resent time, giving an account of the Government, 
Commerce, } lanufactures, ts sion, Characters, Manners, Social 
State, &c. with Bratistical 
By R. MO TGOMERY “MARTIN, Esq. F. 
Lately mn ey by the same Author, pri 
U pper and Lower Canada, their History, “ke. 
“There is no class of our fellow subjects to which’ this work 
will not be of eminent use. We can assure the general reader, 
that he can hardly take up a more amasing book. —Metropolitan, 
“ The work is fall, of important details, told in perspicuous 
lan uage, and given in a comprehensive form.’ "—Monthly Mog. 
fhe veriest trifler of readers must have his attention fixed 
by even a cursory glance.”"—Dublin University Mag, 














This day is published, in 2 vols. lgmo. price 12s. bound in cloth, 
VHE SCHOOLMASTER: Essays on Practical 
Education, selected from the Works of ASCHAM, MIL- 
TON, LOCKE, and BUTLER; from the * Quarterly Journal of 
Education ;° 3 and from Lectures delivered before t e American 
Institute of inairae tion. 

‘TENTS: .1.—Analytic at Account of Ascham’s ‘Sehool- 
master,’ with “ Biosra hical Notice of Roger Ascham, and 
Wolsey’s Letter to the Master of Ipswich School—Of Education. 
To Master Samuel Hartlib. By John Milton—Analysis of some 
Thoughts concerning Education. By John Locke—Bishop But- 
ler’s Sermon on Charity Schools—Introductory Discourse, deli- 
vered before the American Institute of Instruction. By Francis 
Wayland, jun., President of Brown University—Of Moral Edu- 
cation. By J. de Sainteville— Early Education. By Mrs. Barwell 
—On the Importance of Physical Education. By J. C. Warren, 
M.D.—On the Dise ipline of Large Boarding-Schools. ByG. Long 

Jn the Means which may be employed to stimulate the Stu- 
dent without the aid of Emulation. By John L. Parkhurst—On 
the Advantages and Defects of the Monitorial System with some 
Suggestions, showing a what particularsit may be safely adopted 
= Oar ‘Sc hools. A Henry K. Oliver—Account of the Seminary 

1 t Konigsberg in Prussia. By W. Wittich. 
°C ONTENTS : Vol. ain —On Teaching Reading. By Charles 
Baker—On_ the Spelling of Words, and a Rational Method of 
Teaching their Meaning. ByG. F. Thayer, Principal of Chauncy 
Hall School, Boston, United "States—C in Teaching by Pictures. 
By G. Long—On Teaching Arithmetic. By A. De Morgan— 
On the Method of Teachin Fractional Arithmetic. By A. De 
- an—On the Method of Teaching the Elements of Geomet 
y. De Morgan—On Mathematical Instruction. By A. 
Morgan—On the Study of Goegraeny py f 3. Long.—On Geogra- 
phical and Statistical. Knowledge. A. Vieusseux—On the 
Study of Natural Philosophy. By A. De Morgan—On Natural 
History as a Branch of Common Education. By Clement Durgin 
—Observations on the Study of the Latin and Greek Languages. 
By G. Long—On the Study of the Italian Language and Litera- 
ture. Ry A. Vieusseux—On Feaching the fta Italian Language. By 
A, Vieusseux-—On Learning Singing. By Barwell—Account 
ofthe Yorkshire Institution forthe ofandiienb. By Mr. Baker. 
London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate-street. 


‘ECHO du MONDE SAVANT, Journal des 

»} Comm et Nouvelles scientifiques, parait le Jeudi et le Di- 
mane 

Souscription pour Année escccccscecseseeee £1 5 0 
——_—_—_——— pour Six Mois .... -- O 13 0 

Tous les Abonnemens partent du Ist Janvier. C'est par sa 
rédaction claire et intelligible pour tout le monde, par le choix 
de matiéresdont il est rempli, par les bonnes analyses qu'il fournit 
des cours les plus neufs et les plus suiv is de Paris, et par la supe- 
riorité bien connue des hommes qqecienn qui concourent asa 
rédaction, que ¢’Echo a obtenu en deux années le =~ brillant 
succés ; qu'il s’est propagé dans toutes les parties du globe ; et 

ue |’ abondance des mustrions qui lui pares denne nt l’obligent 4 
doubler ésormais le nombre de ses numér 

Depuis le ler Janvier, |’ Echo parait deux ois par semaine, le 
Jeudi et le Dimanche. | Le Jeudi, il est consacre au documens 
d'astronomie, de hysique, de chimie, de mécanique, d’écono- 
mie Industriclle, d'arct héologie et de sciences historiques. Le 
Dimanche, a la zoologie, physiologie, botanique, paléontologie, 
salateninate.. géologie et aux sciences géographiques. —En outre, 
les cours, les nouvelles, les prix proposés, les bulletins bibliogra- 
phiques des ouvrages nouveaux ou étrangers sont partagés entre 
ces deux divisions selon leur spécialité respective. Ainsi les 
cours de chimie | liquée aux arts de M. Clement Desormes, 
d’archéologie de r Raoul. Rochette, ‘ot les lecons entiérement 
neuves de M. Blanqui sur l'histoire de r ‘économie politique et 
industrielle, sont réunis dans la premiére division; dans la 
seconde, les cours de geologie de M, Elie de Beaumont, de Cod 
losophie zoologique de M. De Blainville, et d’ ovologie de } 
Coste, tous les trois absolument inédits. —C hague série a une 

agination suivie et indépendante, et sera terminée au bout de 
Pons se par une table des matiéres spéciale. 

La Premiére et la Deuxieme année de l'E ‘cho forment ensem- 
ble un mons ene. terminé par une Table des matiéres trés 
détaillée, Prix 2 

Les cours d’astronomie, de M. Arago; d’archéologie, de ¥ 
Racul-Kochette ; de zoologie, de M. Ge offroy Saint- isles ; 
teratologie, de M. Isidore Geoffroy; de philosophie zoo logique 
de Lat wes rains ille ; et de chimie industrielle, de M. Clément 

s’y trouvent compris. Quatre de ces cours sont a 
solument. inédits, et les deux autres considérablement modifiés. 
London : J. B. Bailli¢re, 219, Regent-street. 
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lished, rto, b hin Author, and for him, 
This day ep ng in Ons inson, nd-street, 
ARTS! L&I. of PORTUGUESE SCENERY. 
Part containing Five Proofs on India Paper, by 
JOSEPH Tha FORRESTER. Price 12s. 6d. each Part 
crown 8vo. with 55 Wood-c uts. pric e l2s 
GLIMPSE * a MON UMEN TAL ‘ARCHI- 
TECTURE or d SCULPTURE of GRE ae portam. 
MATTHEW HOLBEC ee PS % iM ain a 
‘y-lane ; . Nicho on, Par- 
somata yet Combe, Jun. —pcicester. 
published, price 9s. boar 
HE civVIL WAR in PORTUGAL, 
SIEGE of OPORTO. 
2 ae eee BRITISH OFFICER. 
Se Moxon, Dover-street. 
YN is —" price 5s. cloth boards, 
MES ,s in a Series 
oe toa eae in in En land, Whimsical, Musical, Phi- 
josophical, Historical, Critical, ‘olitical, Comical, and Ironical. 
James Ridgway & Sons, 169, Piccadilly ; ; and all Booksellers. 


SECRET STATE PAPERS. 
In 8vo. with Maps, 10s. cloth and gilt, * 
HE PORTFOLIO. Volume the First. 
*,* The Numbers | to 7, L ag were reprinting, may now 
be obtained through all Bookselle: 
No. 14 will be published seca DAY (March 5), price Is. 
James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly. 


This day is —_ ae a rises ie Ly ane A conaiading Part, 
orm: 


ALKER'’S CRITICAL *PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, entirely remodelled. To which is 
added Walker's Key to the Classical Pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin, and Scripture Proper Nemes, 
Priwted for T. Cadell, and the other Proprietors. 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo. with a Vi oO; 6s. in cloth, 
IVES of the most Eminent FOREIGN 
VA Oe, Vol. Il.: Cardinal ag Oxenstiern, 
Cardinal Mazarin, &e. By G. P. R. anges, Be 
Forming Vol. 76 of 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPDIA. 
Published Feb. 1, The Principles of Descriptive 
an Physiological Botany. By. the Rev, J. S. Henslow, M.A. 
§. Xe. Professor of Botany in the University of C ambridge. 
___ London : Longman & Co. ; and John Taylor & Co 
4 ee Shortly will be published, by Longman & Co. Satammastenaou, 
NHE FIRST BOOK of the HISTORY of the 
GESMANS, Barbarie Period. 
By THOMA EENWOOD, “Esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
And Fellow and Resdee in History at the University of Durham. 
In 1 thick vol. 4to. divided into two Pants 
Just published, in 12mo. We 7s. in b 


HE VALE of LANE IERNE,. 
POEMS. By HENRY SEWELL STOKES. 


ondon : Longman & € 

SHIELD of W ELLINGTON, Designed and 

Etched by the late T. STOTHARD, Esq. R.A.—A few Sets 
of Early Proofs of the above great Work, ‘selected and preserved 
by the deceased, are now on SALE at Mr. Croft’ s, Bookseller, 
19, Chancery-lane ; or at Mr. A. J. Stothard, 17, Portland-place, 
eg square, and 61, faA Salisbury-square.— 

ice 6s. eac 


























"an other 








n foolscap 8v 
HE POETICAL REMAINS of the late 
Mrs. HEMANS, with a Biographical Momele of the Author. 
orks by the same Aut 
1. Songs of the Affections ; with other Poems. 
The 2nd edition. In foolscap 8vo. 7s 
2. Records of Woman; and other Poems. The 
4th edition. In foolscap 8vo. price 8». 6d. 
F with other Poems. 
oat ti 8vo. 88. 6d. 


. The Forest Sanctuary ; 
3rd edition, with Additions. J 

4. Scenes and Hymns of ife 5 with other Reli- 
gious Poems. In foolscap 8vo. price 7 

Printed for William Blackwood & = Edinburgh ; and T. 
Cadell, Strand, London. 





Just published, price 
HE YOUTHFUL IMPOSTOR ; 


In 3 vols. 
th. 


a Novel. 


YNOLDs, Esq. 
F. C Soghlan, King ‘W Villiam-street, Strand; 
Where may be had the following Works 


A Guide up the Rhine, 4s.—Guide to Paris, 3s. 6d. 
—Guide through France, 6s. 6d.— 


Coast Companion, 3s. 6d.—Pocket Picture of London, 2s. 6d.— 
Ly in French, 3s. 


Maps, Panoramas, &c 


Founded on the Adventures of the Fortunate 
W.. M. iy ; 


New Belgium Guide, 7s.— 
Brussels Guide, 2s. 6¢.—Boulogne Guide, 4s. —Steam-packet and 


- and 7s.—Pronouncing French Gram- 
ar, 1s.—German Interpreter, 1s.—Custom-House Guide, ls.— 





MR. MITFORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 


Complete in 10 vols. to be published Monthly, containing the 


whole of the Author’s last Additions and Corrections. 
This day is published, i in fe. ty a rice be. in cloth boards, 
e the hig 


th o' 
HE HISTORY of GREECE, from the earliest 


Period to ine Darth of Alexander the 7. 
WILLIAM MITFOR 
To which is p sced. a brief Memoir u the - by his 
other, Lord Redesdale. 


Br 
printed, f for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood & Sons, 


Of whom may be had 


The same Work, elegantly printed i in 8 vols. demy 


§o. price 41. 4s. in boards. 





MR. COURTHOPE’S IMPROVED EDITION OF DEBRETT’S 
PE E. 


AG 
Just published, in 1 handsome vol. price 1. 8s. in cloth boards, 
the 2ist edition, o' 
EBRETT’S COMPLETE 
the United Kingdom of GREAT F parr AIX andIRELAND. 
idited by WILLIAM COURTHOPE, Es 


*s* This new Edition comprises the arene ‘additions to the 
Peerage, with the Arms complete, jot Beeras from drawings by 
‘eerage is the most com- 


Harvey.’ The Dormant and Extinct 
plete hitherto given in an y similar wor 
London: printed for J.G. & F. Rivi oan, J.& W 


son, abe: & Crud ck 5 
It Sehotey 5 


agster; J. Booker; J. Booth ; 


anon & Co. ; 


Ww 


PEERAGE of 


y. T. Clarke ; 
gman & Co.; T. Cadell; y—- Richardson ; J. M. Richard- 


Sherwood & 


M. TAYLOR, 
(Nephew and Successor to the late Josiah Taylor,) having 
Removed from High Holborn to 1, WELLINGTON-STREET, 
STRAND, respectfully offers to the public the following ap- 
proved and standard Works. 
The Third Edition, just ready, 
RINCIPLES of WARMING and VEN- 
TILATING Public B Dwelling-houses, Manufac- 
tories, Hospitals, Hot- houses, °. onservatories, &c. ; and of con- 
structing Fire-places, Boile ‘rs, Steam Apparatus, Grates, and 
Drying Rooms ; with Illustrations, experimental, scientiiic, and 
ractical. ‘To whic h are added, Observations on the Nature of 
leat ; and various Tables, useful in the Application of Heat. 
By T HOMAS TREDGOLD, Civil Engineer. 

To which is now added, by T. Braman, Civil E Nive SOME 
OBSERVA TIONS on HEA TING by means of WARM WATER, 
with on riptions of the various Reperates 3 in use, Constructed 
upon that principle. With 12 Plates. 8vo. Price 
“ We have very few works in which ventilation is c soiiaiilions d 
in detail: the best I believe to be the work by the late Mr. 
Tredgold, on the Ventilation and W arming of Rooms.”’—See 
Dr. Birkbeck’s Examination before the Select Committee on the 
Ventilation of the New Houses of Parliame nt, August, 1835. 


Tracts on Hydraulics. Edited by Thomas Tred- 
gi. Civil Engineer. Comprising Smeaton’s Experimental 


apers on the Powers of Water and Wind to turn Mills, &c.— 
Venturi’s Ex 











riments on the Motion of Fluids—Dr. Young’s 
Summary of Practical Hydraulics. With Notes by the Editor. 
Illustrated by 7 Plates. In 8vo. price 12s. boards. 


Papworth’s Edition of a Treatise on the Deco- 
rative Part of Civil Architecture. Illustrated by 62 Plates. By 
Sir William Chambers .S., late Surveyor-General of his 
Maj esty" 's Works, &c. * which are adde d, Copious Notes, and 
an Essay on the Principles of Design in Are hitecture, by the 
iditor. In imperial 4to. price ‘ 

The present Edition possesses ‘all the original Plates, together 
with 9 new Plates, engraved to illustrate the very valuable Essay, 
by Mr. Papworth, upon Grecian Architecture, which was con- 
tributed with the view of completing the Treatise in respect to 
that style, which was imperfectly known and appreciated when 
Sir W. Chambers wrote. 


Retreats: a Series of Designs, consisting of 
Plans and Elevations for Cottages, Villas, and Ornamental 
Buildings. y_ J. Thomson, Architect. In royal 4to. on 41 
Plates, coloured, 2/.2s. The Second Edition, just published. 


Second Editio 
Desi ns for Churches and. “Chapels, including 
Plans. <t. , yr Sections ; with some Sketches for Altars 
and Pulpits. F. F Pocock, Architect. Engraved on 44 
quarto Plates. a A & boa’ 


Designs for Lodges and Entrances to Parks, 
Paddocks, and Pleasure Grounds, in the Gothic, Cott»ge, and 
Fancy Styles ; with Characteristic Scenery, and Descriptions in 
Letterpress. By T. D. W. Dearn. Engraved on 20 Plates. 
Large d4to. 1. 1s. boards. 


Vitra ARCHITECTURE: a Collection of Views, 
with Plans, of Buildings executed. By Robe ee L Lugs ar, Architect. 
With 42 Plates, and elegantly coloured. Pri » ae 


Designs for Agricultural Buildings including 
Labourers’ Cottages, Farm-houses, and Out- oflices, convenie ntly 
arranged around pelé-yards, oot a dapted | oe Farms of various 
Sizes and Descriptions. ‘To which are prefixed a SSSAY on 
the IMPROVE MENT of ~r tag ‘ SONDI ron “Of Cc OT ‘TAGERS ; 
necessary Preliminary Information (illustrated by Wood-cuts) 
for constructing Agric ‘ultural Buildings ; and E xpli unations and 
Observations on the several Designs : together with an lmproved 
Field-gate, and Stand for a Corn-ric To which are added, 
Plans and aman ‘ks on Caterham Farm-y oy as it formerly 
was, and a it has been improved. the late Charles 
Waistell, E “' Chairman of the Committee ay Agiculture of the 
Society of Arts. With 12 Plates of Plans, Elevations, Views of 
Homesteads, &c. &c. In 4to. Price 1. 1s. 6d. boards. 


TO scoTc HMEN IN ENGLAND. 
is day is published, 
London : Franci is Baiste or, 124, Oxford-street ; Simpkin, Marshall 
Co. ates *~¢ ourt, 


HE THISTLE; 
nal. Price 6d. 
Contents: The Parochial Schock of Scotland—Continental 
Notices: 3. The Palatine Hill ; he Coliseum; 5. Tombs of 
the Ancient Romans—Address - Young Men—Lines on the 
Death of a Young Ls dy—The Compulsory System; Part Il. 
Who are the Voluntaries ?—Historica Sketch of the Aberde pa 
Colleges—Scottish Intelligence— Anglo-Caledonian ditto—Mi: 
em ditto— Births, Seescianee, and Deaths — Editorial 

nvoy 








». IL. 
or, Anglo-Caledonian Jour- 








INIONS OF THE PRES 
- The great merit Cot The Thistle, or Ans zlo-C aledonian Jour- 
nal,’ consists, not only_in the attempt to attract and unite 
Scotchmen throughout England by an exhibition of Scottish in- 
terests and associations, but in its being based on religious, and 
particularly Church-of-Scotland principles. In regard to typo- 





raphy and execution, the Journal, is exe e sllently got up. We 
fearti y wish it success.” —S ottish Guardia 

“The miscellaneous fimereser are judic se selected. 
must be gratifying to Scotchmen at a distance from their‘ native 


Highland home.’ Altogether, we may safely expect the * Thistle’ 
will force itself u on Se notice of the public from its intrinsic 
merits.’ —Ber isk an Kelso Warder. 

“ A better printe od, a more useful and interesting Magazine 
was never offered to the public. subjects relate principally 
to Scotland—her Church, her History, and her Institutions, But 
there are articles on questions of more general interest, exhibit- 
ing more than ordinary researc h, and written with great talent. 
To Scotchmen in England the work must prove inval luable ; 3; and 
we are glad to hearthat it is extensively patronized.”"—Newcastle 

ournat. 

- “We exceedingly admire its plan and objects, which are to 
convey to the thousands of Scotchmen scattered over England, 
Wales, and Ireland, tidings of their native land—its progress in 
the arts, sciences, and general literature—its religious i improve- 
ment, andi its vances in prosperity. Thus serving as the means 
of keeping alive, amid extern connexions, their sympathies with 
Scottish affairs, and the remembrance of their domestic affec- 
tions. The execution of this task is fully equal to the design ; 
and we are sure there are few Scotchmen residing in this country 
who will not be anxious to promote the 
tronizing this ¢ heapand excellent work.”’— Dublin EB vening Mail, 

‘The design is excellent, and the matter is sufficiently varied 
ee papers of the twocelebrate od writers before mentioned (Rev. 


















struction and enjoyment, and the miscellaneous division of the 
periodical contains a summary of most valuable information 


provement gene rally, in the principal sections of Scotland. It 


elsewhere ; and its moral and religious tone is such as to entitle 





& Co. E. H Pi 3 
Pepa Houlsvon & Soni ‘and J. 5 ‘emenes 


SECOND EDITION DITIONS ALTERATIONS AND 


Just published, 2nd edit. in feap. ie 2s. i fi edges, 
INTS IQu 


on y ETTE; 
and the USAGES of SOCIETY, &c. 
By Aywyoc. 
Also, feap. ms 3s. gilt edges, 
SHORT WHIST 
Major A*****, 


By 
London : —— wn, Rees, Orme, & Co. 





preceded by an Histor cal Sketch 


London : 
Architectural L ibrary (late Taylor's), 5 


ust published 


HE HIS’ ‘ORY and ANTIQUITIES of the 


ROUND CHURCH at LITTLE MAPLESTEAD, ESSEX ; 
of the ( Ay ag os. 
« 





y WILLIAM WALLEN 


Jemy 8vo. 7s. 5 nro Lang 1 


. 6d, 
A few Copies, with the Plates on India paper, and the Initial 


vetters and Armorial Bearings illuminated. 
printed for the Author ; and sold by John Weale, 
o, , High Holborn. 








greatly enlarged and i improve’ 

London : 
Longman, Re pes, & Co. ; Simpkine Marshall, & Co. WwW hittaker, 
Treacher, & Co.; and may be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 





BELL'S STREAM OF TIME. 


Price 2/, 2s. finely coloured, and mounted on canvas, roller, 


be IE STR 
one View 


graphy. 


and varnishe ed, 
EAM of TIME ; or, General Outline, 
», of Universal History, C hronology, s and Bio-~ 
Translated from the German of F ED ERICK S ‘RASS, 
continued down to the a sent " Th 7 7th edition; 
bg Ww IL Lt AM BELL 
Thomas’s-street, eet 5 





Printed for E. Cox, 





Principles of Gravi itation and Atmospheric 
strating that the 
by a central Sphere of Beet onde mee Air. 


Just published, in royal 18mo. price 3s. cloth 


HE DISCOVERY of ATLAS; or, the System 


of the Conformation of the World Explained, upon the 
Pr ressure ; demon- 
Earth is not a solid Body, but a Shell, supported 


L BAU 


dR. 
Published by S. Renee. Nottingham: ; andsold by Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. anton 





With whic hte WORKS ofSihe AVA 


ES OF A GRANDFATHE 


IR WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, 


Vol. xxi, 1 appeared oe on Ist March, and contains Vol. Il. of 
BRA Oar Li STORIES, 

ER sc OL T willconclude. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. London. 





nary intellectual gifts. 
racter and manners, with a Strong sense of the ridiculous, and 
a graphic facility of placing in the most whimsical and apuuting 
lights the follies ond 

power, too, of producing tears as well as laughter. 

of the vices and wretchedness which abound in this vast ¢ ity are 
sufficient to strike the heart of the most careless and insensible 


moderate ex 
Public, the epciotens of the E 
believe that they are performing an acceptable servic se by pre- 
senting that great National W ork | i hich 
brings it within the “ ach of all oaSel of the community ; 


Simpkin, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Etchings by 


seorge Cruikshan 


KETCHES BY 


“ Evident! 


‘BO Z 
the work of a person of various and extraordi- 
le is a close and acute observer of cha- 


He has the 
His pictures 


absurdities of human nature. 


reader. The book is illustrated by the modern Hogarth, George 
( ‘ruikshank, who has evidently surpassed any of his previous 
efforts.""—Morning Chronicte, 


John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


YCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
At a period when the diffusion of useful knowledge, at a 
has so justly engaged the attention of the 
NCYCLOP2DIA BRITANNICA 

















n a form, and at a price w 


A NEW 
has ace mntigiy é.... commenced, 
OF WHICH_A P PPEARS ne en 
PRIC ‘f THREE ey LI 
E re ‘MONTHS, 
‘EG HTEEN SHIL LIN 





And the Proprietors feel assured, that if the W “ork be regarded, 
as it ought to be, not only 
is valuable in Literature and Science, but a 
furnishing, at short and regular interv als, an ample fund of in- 
formation and entertainment. the sha 
sented will secure for it a portion of ody public support which 
is in many cases lavished on works of a supertfic jal and ephe- 
meral character. 





a Permanent Re apoetteny of all that 
so as a Periodical 


»e in which it is now pre- 


Adam & Charles Black, Biebersh : 
Marshall, & Co.; Whittaker & Cc nd Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. London ; and John © when Bey Dublin. 





N 


“ This is a very singular and a very original work. 
sec aoe volume the under-current of passion begins ‘to show 
itself, 

with interest—and the plot runs on with a fearful grandeur to its 
servile develo; ement, in a 5 pag natural, 
heart-rending.” 


re he 1sed Round Waiters of all sizes, Oblong Tea 
and Plateaux, Corner Dishes, and Covers, Meat Dishes, and 
Dish Covers, &c. at Soe pring sas in Shetti 

from a Ware-room fitted 

SONS, Goldsmiths, No. 14, Cornhill, scpat the Beek 


MR. ST. JOHN'S NEW NOVEL, 


ARGARET RAVENSCROFT; or, Seconp 
LOVE. 
--In the 
The narrative warms with energy—grows bewitc hing 
terrific, and 
—Metropolitan for Jan. tai 
Longman & Cx 
Mr. St. John is preparing for publication 


The Athenians; or, the Manners, Customs, Reli- 
gion, and Government of Athens, and the other Grecian States. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


NHEFFIELD | 





r > 
WARE 
A large assortment of various Articles, comprising Cruet 
mes, Liqueur Frames, Candlesticks, Candelabra ain or 
rays. Epergnes 


PLATED 











» nay 4] r a ted 
up for the purpose. B.S RY & 





undertaking, by _pa- 


Chalmers and Dr. Richardson) have afforded to us both in- 


respecting the progress of arts, edue ation, and intellectual im- 
contains a description of. catematen which is not to be found 


it to the confident recommendation of all who take an interest 





in the substantial welfare of society.” —Bel/ast News Letter. 


ASDEU.—Crispe & Dat'ron, 1 and $1, Old 


Broad-street, would be glad to receive the orders of those 


gentlemen who intend purchasing this Wine in the Wood, to be 
enabled to execute them direct from the Quay, as they are daily 
expec ting 
ape 5 
Messrs. C. & D. 
iw. to 60s. 
. 1. Madeira, 60s. , ianehs’ > Qa. ; Tene criffe, R25. 


the arrival of a cargo of the first quality. 66/. per 
. los. per hhd. ; 17/. per quarter cask ; or 28s. per doz. 
can ¢ antes ently rec: omme snd foe ir Port, from 
herry, 32s. to 50s. ; E. 3 Madeira, 70s. ; 





per doz. 
THE CALAMITOUS EFFECTS OF FIRE. _ 
READ begs to call the attention of the Public 


e tohis NEW P ATENT HYDRAULIC MACHINES, being 
an entire new arrangement of mec hanical power. The ‘leu 
action is never liable to be out of repair ; 
they may be conve yed to any room in a house, and applied in an 
instant. 
public buildings, villages, mansions, factories, &c., or wherever 
there is danger of fire. T' 
ticultural purposes, for washing windows, 
Manufactured ONLY 
Piccadilly, where they may be seen and 





and so portable, that 
‘he above are made of various dimensions suitable for 

hey are also well adapted for all hor- 
by the Patentee, ss Hegent Circus, 








THE ATHENZAUM. 








8, New Burlington Street, March 5, 1836, 


BENTLEY’S LITERARY ANNOUNGEMENTS. 


CAPTAIN MAK” YAT’'S NEW WORK. 


Just ready, in 8vo. with Portrait of Lord Napier, 


MEMOIRS OF LORD NAPIER; 


Including an Account of the Mission to the Court of China in 1834, 


(BY ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT.) 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 characteristic Illustrations, 
PARIS AND THE PARISIANS 1n 1835. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 

Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 
‘Certainly the best of Mrs. Trollope’s literary performances. 

e numerous anecdotes are ye oy ane wittily told. In 
addition to the intrinsic merits of the work, it will be found 
very delightful reading.’’"—Metropolitan Mag. 





MR. HENRY L. BULWER’S NEW WORK, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE MONARCHY OF 
THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 
By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 

“ This isa brilliant book: it is airy, rapid, picturesque, and 
full of wit. What would come nearest to it is eee Valpole 
writing under the inspiration of Madame du Deffand ; it is, in 
short, not less valuable than it is delightful.”"—New Monthly. 

“ Highly as we thought of Mr. Bulwer's former work, this en- 
forces a still higher estimate.""—Ezaminer, 
Also, by the same Author, 
Third Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
FRANCE: 
SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND POLITICAL. 
“A very clever, sparkling, and instructive book, 


as 


Third Edition, revised, with Additions, 
In 2 vols. post ve. + numerous Plates, including two addi- 
tional of the Iron Gate of the Danube, price 2ls. 
A STEAM VOYAGE E DOWN THE DANUBE. 
SKETCHES OF 
HUNGARY, wall ACHIA, SERV i. and TURKEY. 
y MICHAEL J. QU 
“The novelty of Ag Quin's subjects, lively and charac- 
teristic descriptions of the various people he meets with, and his 
felicitous manner of arranging them in groups, well entitle him 
to a better reputation than can be aspired to by most modern tra- 
vellers. In his exhibition of men and manners he leaves indeed 
nothing to be wished for.” —Quarterly Review. 


2nd Edition, revised and corrected. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, &c. 
By A. DE LAMARTINE. 


“Lamartine’s European reputation will be infinitely height- 
ened by these delightful volumes."’—Quarterly Rev 
“ This beautiful work is descriptive of coomes certainly never 
before painted with so much eloquence and feeling.” —Black- 
d's Magazine. 


2nd Edition, revised aad gorrected, in 2 vols. 8vo. with 


MEMOIRS OF LORD. BOLINGBROKE, 


AND OF HIS TIMES. 
By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, Esq. 





in curious anecdote and valuable information.” —Bzaminer, 





“A bi y, of the coppbrated Lord Bolingbrok e, at once 
full, exact, and i impartial." —Times. 





2nd Edition, revised, Mi MOInS. in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS O 
LIEUT.-GEN. SIR THOS. PICTON, G.C.B. 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
F th als in the P: f the Fi 
rom the Origin ae ce Bingo ; ky e Family, &c. 
“It is the duty A bad Englishman who has his heart in the 
Tight place to become acquainted with this biography.”"—Captain 


arryat, —_ 
Fourth Béition. — a corrected, 


In 
ENGLAND ‘AN! D THE. “ENGLISH. 
By E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
“ For enerations this work , be referred to as one of 
standard mind and value.”"—Lit. 
“No man of thought or taste can ihesitate to read, or fail to be 
pleased with this work.""—Athen 


In2 2 vols. 8vo. iks Portraits, 


MEMOIRS OF 


THE PRINCE OF THE PEACE, 
po DON MANUEL GODOY). 
Written by Himself. ‘Translated, under the superintendence of 
Pighness, from the Original pepamactipt. 
y Lieut.-Col. J. G. DDESMENARD. 

“This me. org 's an interest of a rare and valuable kind. 
Ever well-se ted library should include this important na- 
tional work.’ 

= Polceaily and cin important. Whatever the Prince 
says, must, whether for agreement or contradiction, belong to 
history.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


New Work by Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, Bart. 


POSTHUMOUS 


Immediately, in 3 vols. 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF HIS 


OWN TIME. 


Including Original Anecdotes of the most distinguished nas and Literary Personages, Court Wits, and Beauties of the latter part of the Reign of 


George III. and of the Regency. 


By SIR NATHANIEL WRAXALL, BART. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A YEAR IN SPAIN.’ 
Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


SPAIN REVISITED. 


By the Author of ‘A Year in Spain,’ &c. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 


Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 


A VISIT TO 


THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE (Sierra Leone). 


By FRANCIS RANKIN, Esq. 


THE LIFE OF THE FIRST EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


Derived from the Family Papers, by Mr. B 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 


B. MARTYN and Dr. KEPPIS. 


Edited by G. W. COOKE, Esq., Author of ‘ Memoirs of Lord ape apeornd &e. 


SN with Plates, 

IMPRESSIO OF 

During th = A 1833, 1834, 
TYRONE POWER, Esa. 


“This work makes America more familiar to us than any other book we know of, and will be 
read with interest for the variety and liveliness of its contents.” —Atlas, 


T H E 
By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY, Authoress of ‘ The Disinherited,’ 


“ This is the best of Lady ~ Bows ~ fe 's novels : it contains, as a story, more interest, variety, and vigour, than any she has hitherto 
MR. GLEIG’S NEW WORK. 
WALTHAM. T 


By the Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ &c. 
“Pull of deep and almost Crabbe-like interest.”—Quarterly Review. 
work.” —John Bui 


vols. post 8 


CHRONICLES OF" 


“ An admirable 
pa We never read a more exeiting production.” *—Metropolitan. 
A work of intense interest an ‘amatic power. Uni 


NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE, 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE PEERAGE AND THE PEASANTRY. 
By the Author of ‘ The Chaperon.” 
“ These volumes have a the sterling sense, the nice perc P 


and directness of story, the unrestraine: invention, the force o' 


AMERICA. 


and 1835. 


ited Service Journal, 


Lady Charlotte Bury’s New Work. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DE 


nent. He is intro 
his Queen, Lord C 





ing, which have i in The Chi 


haperon’ procured for the 
reputation.” —Ezaminer, = ” 





tion of character, the thet fee 
colouring, and Lome depth 
a just and high | are inimitably drawn 
a ’*_.Metropolitan, 
In 3 vols. 


THE AMERI cA 
By the Author F, A Year in Spain.’ 
“ We have been much entertained with this book. The author describes what he saw with viva- 
city and good humour, and his observations are hit off with great felicity. 
book, without a particle of ill-nature.”—Examiner. 


MRS. CLEVELAX >. 


n2 xs 8vo. 


IN ENGLAND. 


It is a very amusing 


VOTE D. 


‘Flirtation,’ &c. 


hliched ”’. 





MRS. HALL’S NEW WORK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Eo UT LA W. 


By the Author of ‘ The Buccaneer,’ &c. 
a4, deeply-interestin story. 
as an actor in several int impressive scenes 
Berk Hume. af otwards Earl of Marchmont 
Sir Patric ame afterwa: rl of Marchmont, a man 
ae make a romance, and several others of the most remarkable men of the ioe, “appear on 
the scene, and are sketched with great truth and spirit.”—New Monthly Mag. 


Among the historical personages “James IT isthe mot pron, 
uke of Mar! ~~ and his no tons celebrated 





NEW WORK BY LADY ISABELLA ST. JOHN. 


LD ip tf HE ST. CLAIRS. 
y Lady ISABELLA ST. JOHN 


= f the ch ters, and the delicate shadings that distinguish each, 
his Theateably 4 peculiarities of the € the story Is beautifully inculeated, and urged as forcibly a 


BEN BRACE, THE LAST OF "NELSON’S AGAMEMNONS. 


By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N., Author of ‘ The Life of a _— &c. 


“ A capital story by a good jolly tar. 


It is a right ator’ 's work, full of adventure and change.”—Lilerary Gazelte, 
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